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PART I, CHAPTER 10 . 


is bound to be slow, and the obvious fact that India is not, in 
the ordinary and natural sense, a single nation is nowhere made 
more plain than in considering the difference between the martisd 
races of India and the rest. It seems certain that in the future 
equal efficiency in the military sense, such as is necessary in 
view of the severe tasks which the Army in India has to per¬ 
form, and in view of the urgent need of reduced military expen¬ 
diture, cannot be expected from all sections of the population of 
India. As things are, the presence of British troops and the 
leadership of British officers secure that the fighting regiments 
of India, though representing only a portion of India’s manhood, 
shall not be a menace to the millions who are conducting their 
civil ocoupations without any thought of the consequences which 
might ensue if British troops were withdrawn and the Indian 
Army consisted of nothing but representatives of the Indian 
fighting races. It is manifest that the peaceful unity of a self- 
govmming India would be exposed to great risks if it relied, for 
the purpose of maintaining and restoring internal order, solely 
upon Indian troops drawn from selected areas and special races, 
such as the Punjabi, the Pathan, the Sikh, the Mahratta, or (to 
go outside India) the Gurkha. Indian statesmen, in developing 
their ideas of self-government for India as a whole, will, as it 
seems to ns, have to face these questions in a practical spirit, with 
a full realisation of their complexity, for generalisations about 
self-government are no substitute for a frank examination of the 
special difficulties of the Indian case in relation to the defence 
problem. 

Army Questions in Nehru Report. 

117. The latest attempt, from the side of Indian nationalism, 
to deal with the question of the Army in relation to the develop¬ 
ment of Indian self-government is to be found in the “ Report 
of the Committee appointed by the All-Parties Conference, 1928, 
to determine the principles of the constitution for India,” which 
is commonly called the ” Nehru Report.” Strictly speaking, 
the short passage dealing with the subject is not to be found 
in the Report itself, nor in the sketch of recommendations in 
Chapter VH of the document. The matter is touched upon, 
however, in the introduction, which states that the authors 
rewmmend the transfer of control over the Indian Army to 
Ministers. The authors of the Report quote Professor Reith’s 
pungent observation, ” Self-Government without an effective 
Indian Ar my is an impossibility, and no amount of protests 
or demonstrations or denunciations of the Imperial Government 
can avail to alter that fact,” and they add :— 

** This is true, hut we do not accept the constitutional position that 
■without an Tndi a n or Dominion Army India cannot obtain Dominion status. 
In the first place 'the Indian Army has not to be created ; it exists there 
already^ In the next place historically the position taken by our critics is 
not correct.” 


THE AEMY IN INDIA. 99 

The historical reference is supposed to be supported by a quota¬ 
tion from the speech made in the Legislative Assembly on 
18th February, 1924, by Sir Sivaswami Iyer, who then observed 
that “ as far as my reading of colonial history goes, none of the 
colonies was in a position to assume its defence at the time 
when a self-governing status was granted to it.” 

This quotation, and the reliance placed on it by the authors 
of the Nehru Eeport, seem to suggest that the real nature of the 
difference between India’s military problem and that of the 
self-governing Dominions, which we have tried to set out in the 
preceding paragraphs, has not been fully apprehended. The 
ifference largely depends upon understanding what is the 
urgency of the risks in the two cases. It may be true that 
when a particular Colony has acquired self-government it could 
not have defended itself against an onslaught from well-armed 
invaders, but the point is that the other Dominions are so placed 
and circumstanced that the practical risk did not exist. The 
test in each case is the ability to meet not imaginary or far¬ 
fetched risks, but real ones. A man does not need to insure 
against earthquakes in regions where it is practically incon¬ 
ceivable that earthquakes should occur. And the question is 
hot whether, in the early days of self-government, Canada 
could have withstood an invasion such as might pour through 
the Ehyber into the plains of India, but whether she could 
handle any sudden risks reasonably incident to her own frontiers. 
In point of fact the Colony of Natal was unable to secure an 
earlier attainment of self-government because the Zulus and 
Boers on her borders were a menace too constant and too formid¬ 
able for Natal to deal with, if the British forces were withdrawn. 
The difficulties of the Indian military situation simply do not 
exist elsewhere in the Empire, and it is therefore no use claiming 
that the absence of such difficulties elsewhere proves that India 
can proceed, smoothly and rapidly, to complete self-government 
by ignoring the formidable obstacle in her path. 

It is equally fallacious to suggest that India can attain com¬ 
plete self-government because it already has an Indian Army 
which is sufficient to defend it. By ” Indian Army ” is pre¬ 
sumably meant the Indian regiments, which form only a portion 
of the Army in India, and which are not the forces whose use is 
preferred when communal feeling needs to be restrained. But 
even the Indian regiments are as yet officered almost entirely 
by British officers, so unless the authors of the Nehru Beport 
contemplate that a seE-governing India will, in the normal 
course, have at its service, and under the direction of its Minister 
for War, large numbers of British officers holding the King’s 
commission, it is apparent that a good deal has to be done before 
the question of defence, in relation to Indian constitutional 
progress, can be said to be solved. 
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EOYAL WARRANT. 

GEORGE R.I. 

George the Fifth, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, to 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Sir John 
Allsebrook Simon, Knight Commander of the Royal Yictorian 
Order, Officer of Our Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire; 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Cousin Harry Lawsort 
Webster, Viscount Burnham, Knight Grand Gross of Our Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Mem¬ 
ber of the Order of the Companions of Honour, upon whom We 
have conferred the Territorial Decoration; 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Donald Sterling Palmer, 
Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal; 

Our Trusty and Well-Beloved Edward Cecil George. Cadogan, 
Esquire (commonly called the Honourable Edward Cecil George 
Cadogan), Companion of Our Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath; 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Stephen 
Walsh; 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor George 
Richard Lane Fox, Honorary (3olonel, the Yorkshire Hussars 
Yeomanry, upon whom We have conferred the Territorial 
Decoration; 

Our Trusty and Well-Beloved Clement .. Richard Attlee, 
Esquire, Major, late South Lancashire Regiment; 

Greeting! 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient that the Commission 
for which provision ■ is made in Section 84A of the Government 
; of India Act should forthwith be appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into the working of the system of government, the 
growth of education, and the development of representative 
institutions, in British India, and matters connected therewith, 
and should report as to whether and to what extent it is desir¬ 
able to establish the principle of responsible government, or to 
extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible govern¬ 
ment then existing therein, including the question whether the 
establishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or 
is not desirable : 

Now KNOW YE that We, reposing great trust and confidence 
in your knowledge and abihty, have on the advice of Our 
Secretary of State for India acting with the concurrence of both 
Houses of Parliament authorised and appointed, and do by thesa 
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Presents authorise and. appoint you, the said Sir John Allsebrook 
Simon (Chairman); Harry Lawson Webster, Viscx>unt Burn¬ 
ham ; Donald Sterhng Palmer, Baron Strathoona and Mount 
Koyal; Edward Cecil GJ-eorge Cadogan; Stephen Walsh; George 
Hichard Lane Pox and Clement Richard Attlee to be Our 
Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid : 

And for the better effecting of the purposes of this Our Com¬ 
mission, We do by these Presents give and grant unto you, or 
any three or more of you, full power at any place in Our United 
Kingdom or in India or elsewhere in Our Dominions to call 
before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford 
you any information upon the subject of this Our Commission ; 
and also whether in Our said Kingdom, or in India, or elsewhere 
in Our Dominions to call for information in writing; to call for, 
have access to and examine all such books, documents, registers 
and records as may afford you the fullest information on the 
isubject, and to inquire of and concerning the premises by all 
other lawful ways and means whatsoever, including the appoint¬ 
ment by the Commission with the sanction of Our Secretary 
of State for India, of any person or persons to make subordinate 
onquiries and to report the result to the Commission : 

And We do by these Presents authorise and empower you 
or any of • you to visit and inspect personally such places as you 
may deem it expedient so to inspect for the more effectual 
carrying out of the purposes aforesaid : 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our 
Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that 
you. Our said Commissioners, or any three or more of youj 
may from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of 
every matter and thing therein contained, although the same 
be not continued from time to time by adjournment; 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of 
you, have liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Com¬ 
mission from time to tune if you shall judge it expedient so to do : 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as 
little delay as possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, 
or under the hands and seals of any three or more of you, your 
opinion upon the matters herein submitted for your considera¬ 
tion : 

O-iVEN at Our Court at Saint James’s the Twenty-sixth day 
of NovemheTi One thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven; in the Eighteenth Year of Our Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command. 

W. Joynson-Hicks. 
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GEORGE, E.L 

George the Fieth, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain. 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, to 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Vernon 
Hartshorn, Officer of Our Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire, 

Greeting! 

Whereas We did by Warrant under Our Eoyal Sign Manual 
bearing date the Twenty-sixth day of November, One thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-seven, appoint Commissioners for the 
purpose of inquiring into the working of the system of govern¬ 
ment, the growth of education, and the development of represen¬ 
tative institutions, in British India, and matters connected 
therewith, and of reporting as to whether and to what extent 
ic is desirable to establish the principle of responsible govern¬ 
ment, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible 
government .then existing therein, including the question 
whether the establishment of second chambers of the local 
legislatures is or is not desirable ; 

And whereas a vacancy has been caused in the body of Com¬ 
missioners appointed as aforesaid, by the resignation of Our 
Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Stephen Walsh; 

Now KNOW ye that We reposing great confidence in your 
knowledge and ability have on the advice of Our Secretary of 
State for India acting with the concurrence of both Houses of 
Parliament authorised and appointed and do by these Presents 
authorise and appoint you the said Vernon Hartshorn to be one 
of Our Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid, in the room of 
the said Stephen Walsh, who has resigned. 

Given at Our Court at Sandringham; the Seventh day of 
December, One thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven ; in the Eighteenth year of Our Eeign. 

By His Majesty’s Command. 

W. Joynson-Hicks 

Note.— The late Mr. Stephen Walsh’s resignation, on account of ill-health, 
took place before any meeting of the Commission had been held. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 

REPOET. 


To 

THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


May it Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed for the purpose of inquiring 
into the working of the system of government, the growth of 
education, and &e development of representative institutions in 
British India, and matters connected therewith, and of reporting 
^ to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government existing therein, 
including the question whether the establishment of second 
chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable; humbly 
submit to Your Majesty the following Beport. 

Our Report is unanimous on all fundamental matters, and will 
be found to be without dissenting minute. 

It is, as is more fully explained on pages 5-9 below, divided 
into two volumes. 


Section 84A of the Government of India Act prescribes that ;— 

(1) Witiim* ten years after the passing of the Government of India Act, 
1919, the Secretary of State with hie concurrence of both Houses of Parlia- 
meit shall submit for the approval of His Majesty the names of persons to 
act as a commission for the purposes of this section. 

(2) The persons whose names are so submitted, if approved by His Majesty, 
hiall be a commission for the purpose of inquiring into the working of the 
^'Btean of govmimmit, the growth of education, and the development of 
re^eaeaitative mstifcations, in British India, and matters coimected there- 
^ and ^ oammission shall report as to whether and to what extent 
^ B (te iBrahte to establish the principle of responsible goveniment, or to 

modify, osr rratrict the degree of responsible government then 
tiiae^ including the question whether the establishment of second 
cnambera (d toe IckbI legislatures is or is not desirable. 

shall al^ inquire into and report’on any other matter 

^ provmces, which may be referred to the 
by Hia Majesty.. 

lE Bin pursue of tMs section o£ the Statute that we were 

“Hf reference, set forth in the Royal 

Warant, Mow the proviaons of its second subsection. ^ 

Yom Majesty’s Government in announcing the decision that 


t Hk. Maj^fy’s Government cannot of course dicta Ocew, • • 

...i 1., Mom the 
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maimer as the latter may decide. This Committee might remain in being 
for any comultation Tvhich the Commission might dlire at 8ubL2 
s ages of the enquiry. It should be clearly underetood that the purpcm 

fthOT Commission m 

His Majesty’s Government suggest that a similar procedure should be 
adopted with the provmcial legislatures. 


men the Comr^ion has reported and its report has been examined by 
the Gove^ent of India and His Majesty’s Government it will be the duty 
ot the latter to pr^ent proposals to Parliament. But it is not the intention 
Government to ask ParHament to adopt these proposals 
without &st givmg a Ml opportunity for Indian opinion of difierent schools 
to contribute its view upon them. And to this end it is intended to invite 
Parham^t to refer these proposals to consideration by a Joint Committee 
of both Houses and to facilitate the presentation to that Committee both of 
the_ views of the Indian Central Legislature by delegations who will be 
mvited to attend and confer with the Joint Committee and also of the views 
of any other bodies whom the Joint Parhamentary Committee may desire 
to consult. 

We paid two visits to India, the first lasting from 3rd Febra- 
ary, 1928, to 31st March, 1928, and the second from 11th Octo¬ 
ber, 1928, to 13th April, 1929. 

Our fipt task, on arrival in India, was to formulate our pro¬ 
cedure, in the light of the suggestions of Your Majesty’s 
Government quoted above. In a letter from our Chairman to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 6th February, 1928, which 
we reproduce, we proposed the method of “ Joint Free 
Conference.” 

Your Excellency, 

In your speech to the Central Legislature on Thursday you laid renewed 
emphasis on the ‘ fuU discretion as to methods ’ which has from the beginning 
been left in the hands of the Indian Statutory Commission; and I myself, 
as Chairman, on landing in India next day, authorised the issue of a state¬ 
ment on behalf of the Commission, that it hoped without delay to announce 
the line of procedure which it would propose to follow. Evidence accumulates 
that throughout India there is much uncertainty as to the marine in which 
we may be expected to exercise our functions, and even considerable mis¬ 
understanding as to what we conceive those functions to be; while—amidst 
many messages of welcome and encouragement—^we note that speeches are 
being made and resolutions passed which are based on a complete, though 
doubtless genuine, misconception of our intentions. It is my plain duty, 
therefore, as Chairman to set out forthwith the true position as we regard it, 
and, since on this prehminary visit there is not hkely to be any formal sitting 
of the Commission when the statement could be made, I venture to address 
this letter to your Excellency. 

We understand that the Goveriunent of India and the Local Governments 


have been engaged for some time past in preparing the material which they 
might put before the Commission. We have not seen these documents and. 
do not know how far they may consist of matters of fact and how far of 
matters of opinion, or whether they deal wdth past events or with suggestions 
for the future. But whatever they are, instead of dealing with them by 
ourselves, we wish to propose that they, and the evidence given in explana¬ 
tion or amplification of them, should come before a ‘ Joint Free Conference’, 
over which I should preside, consisting of the seven British Commissioners 
and a corresponding body of representatives chosen by the Indian Legisla¬ 
tures (just as we ourselves have been chosen by the British Parliament). 
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We put forwaxd the plan of a ‘ Joint lYee Conference ’ not only because 
we should welcome the assistance of colleagues from the Indian Legislatures, 
but because we think it is only right and fair, and iu the truest interests of 
India and Britain alike, that opportunity should be provided for such 
memoranda and testimony to be scrutinized and, if necessary, elucidated 
from the Indian side on fr^ and equal terms. We suggest therefore that the 
two Houses of the Central Legislature should in due course be invited to 
choose from their non-official members a Joint Committee, which might 
conveniently be seven in number, and that each Local Legislative Council 
should be asked to constitute a similar body. The T-n<iia,n side of the 
Conference would consist, when Central subjects were being dealt with, 
of those first named; in a Province, the India, n wing would primarily 
consist of the Provincial members, but, in order that the Central Joint 
Co mmi ttee may not have a partial view of the material put before it, we 
should be glad if arrangements could be arrived at which would enable its 
members, or some of them, to be present as an additional element at pro¬ 
vincial sittings. 

We have no wish to dictate the composition of the Indian wing of the 
Conference in more detail, and we should greatly prefer that the precise 
scheme should be reached by agreement between the different elements in 
India concerned. Our main object will be met so long as the arrangement 
is one which secures that the Indian side of the Joint Conference includes, 
on appropriate occasions, those who are able to speak for the Provincial 
Councils just as the Joint Committee would speak for the Central Legislature, 
and so long as the members representing India sitting with us do not amount 
to an unwieldy UTimber. We assume of cotirse that, just as we omselves 
are a body selected from all British parties and both Houses of Parliament, 
so our Indian counterpart would be, so far as may be, truly representative. 

Two matters remain to be dealt with—^the question, of evidence other 
than that above referred to, and the question of Report. I wish to deal 
candidly and clearly with both. 

Some of us have had considerable experience of the method of Joiat 
Conference as applied both to industrial and pohtical questdons, and it is 
quite dear to ns that each side of the Conference will require, from time to 
fame, to meet by itself. We see no reason, however, why evidence from 
public and representative bodies, and from individuals, should not normally 
be given to the Ooirf^ence as a whole, just as evidence presented by or on 
behalf of the ’various GoTemments would be. If a case arises when this 
general plan cannot be followed, I should make no secret of it, and should 
ask my coEeagues in the Joint Pree Conference, when, as I hope, they learn 
to have faith in my sense of fairness, to accept from me such account of the 
matter as I can give them on behalf of the Commission, with due regard 
to the reason why the t^timony has been separately received. I imagine 
that the Indian side may find occasions when they would tbiulr it well to 
ad in the same way. 

As regards the Report, it is, I fed, necessary to restate the true function 
of the Commission and its place in the general scheme which you announced 
last November. The Commission is in no sense an instrument either of the 
Govemmerit of India or of the British Government, but enters on the duty 
laid upon it by the King Emperor os a completely independent auH nn - 
fettered body composed of Members of Parliament who approach TuHirti 
L eg^fers as colleagues. It is not an execntave or 1fya1a. t;Ti g body, 
authorised to pronounce decisions about the future govenoment of India! 
Before th^ dedsions can he reached, the foil process, of which the present 
ittvesiag^on is a fest step, must be complete induding the opportunity 
for the tfews of the Indian L^islatare, amongst other bodies, being presented 
hf ddegataoni a in London to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. The 
IttesetEt CbminiBsich is only authorised to repK)rt and make recommendations, 
' and In Beport ive desire to include a fmthful account of the opinions 
' sad aapfeatiQm prevalent in India, and of the concrete proposals for ci^titu- 
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tional reform so far as these are put before us. The British Commissioners, 
tiierefore, are bound to be solely responsible for the statement of the efiect 
upon their own minds of the investigation as a whole. We shall report to 
tue authonty by which we have been constituted just as (if the Conference 
IS set up) the Joint Committee would, we presume, be entitled to report its 
conclusions to the Central Legislature, It is obvious that those documents 
s 0 ^ e prepared and presented simultaneously. There are well known 
constitutional means by which the document emanating from the Joint 
committee and presented to the Central Legislature can be forwarded to 
and made available for the British Barliament. But, if the Indian Joint 
Committee would prefer it, we would make its Report an annexe to our 
own doci^ent, so that both might be presented to the King Emperor, and 
made public, at the same moment. 

Above aU, I would urge that one of the merits of the method of Joint 
Conference is that, besides securmg due recognition of equal status, it 
provides the opportunity for that free exchange of vieivs and mutual influ¬ 
ence which are best calculated to promote the largest measure of agreement 
that is possible. 

Our present visit is preliminary and the sittings of the Joint Eree 
Coherence, if it is set up, would not begin till October. But we make 
public our suggestions at once, not only in order to clear the air, but in order 
to show ourselves available for any conference about any matters of procedure 
which this statement does not adequately cover. 

The Co mmis sion is, of course, bound to carry through its task in any 
event and discharge to the full the duty cast upon it, but we are under- 
tatog thk duty only after having made it known that the method of 
collaboration on honourable and equal terms is open, and that we put it 
forward in all sincerity and good will. We will only add that in making 
these proposals we are confident that we are correctly interpreting the 
intentions of the British Parliament. 

The carry mg out of our proposals "will require, at a later date, that the 
Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, and the Local Legislative 
Councils should be moved to elect their representatives who would take 
part in the Joint Conference, and the Conunission will be glad if the Govern¬ 
ment of India will take such steps as seem appropriate for this purpose in 
due course. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 

(Sd.) JOHN SIMON. 

It will be seen that Joint Conferences were not to begin 
till our second visit. 

Although we received numerous deputations which laid their 
views before us, we took no evidence on our first visit, which 
was mainly devoted to attempting to master the elements of the 
situation, and to visiting more of the country districts (particu¬ 
larly in the Madras Presidency and the Punjab) than was 
possible on the second visit. We travelled in India about 7,000 
miles on this preliminary visit. 

Before leaving India on the first occasion, we invited the 
submission of memoranda, both from official and non-official 
sources, on questions falling within the scope of our enquiry. 
The G-overnments, both Central and Provincial, had of course 
already been engaged on the preparation of material. We 
received from the Government of India (and also from officials 
of the India Office) descriptive and explanatory memoranda 
which are published in Volumes TV and V supplementary to our/ 
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ID ^ T7,u-h Provincial Government supplied us with 
Report. Racn rrovuiL . ^ oritical, on the work- 

elaborate memoranda, both exp ^ ^ (except in the case of 

ing ot the us, at 

are future develop- 

Znr“the material so^rovided by the nine Provincial 

Svemments will be found in Supplementary Yolumes VI to 

XTV We also received large numbers of 

non-r^cials, both representative “SO“ations I ' 

A selection of the more important of. these is containea i 
Supplementary Volumes XVI and XVII. 

Before we arrived in India for our second visit, all the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures, except those of Burma and the Cential 
Provinces, had appointed Committees to collaborate with uh 
in Joint Conference as we had proposed. The Burma Legislative 
Council appointed a Committee in December, 1928. hJo Coni- 
was aoDointed by the Central Provinces Legislature. 


The Council of State elected three members of its body in 
pursuance of the invitation in our letter of 6th Pebruary, 1928. 
The L^dative Assembly had by a small majority decided not 
to co-operate with the Commission. Shortly before our second 
arrival, the Viceroy appointed an Indian Central Committee 
OTEsisting of these three members and another member of the 
Council of State, and five members of the Legislative Assembly, 
to work with us. 


"Hie Indian Central Committee received the whole of the 
written material which was supplied to us, and each Provincial 
Cmnmitt^ was furnished with all the documents relating to 
its own {Hovince and also with any of a general nature which 
were directly relevant to provincial questions in every province 
alike. 


Ihe Punjab Committee, which was the first appointed, had 
represented that it would be difficult for them to discharge 
their task if—as was suggested in the letter of 6th February 
might oecMonally happen—any evidence was given to the 
Statutory C ommi ssion alone. The Commission accepted the 
forte of this contention, and the following procedure was adopted 
in »ch Governor’s Province. All evidence was taken by the 
Conference^ composed of the Statutory Commission, the 
In&n Central Committee and the Provincial Committee t sit- 
tiii| hither, every member of which shared in the work of 
eMnining witne^es. Evidence was taken by the Conference, 
in the p^nee of ttie press, both from officials in explanation 
m of the material supplied by their Government, 

ate thc^ associations, representative bodies, and pri- 
'Wfo inffividuals, whom the Conference invited to supplement 



^ CJcaifemioe, when sitting in the Central Provinoes 

f PremnoiaJ Committee. ’ 
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in this manner, the views which they had already expressed 
to the Commission in writing. 

The Joint Conference also had the great advantage in all 
provinces of having interviews with the Members and Ministers 
of the provincial Government, who were good enough to develop 
for the benefit of the Conference, in amplification of the written 
suggestions of the Government, their own personal views as 
regards constitutional changes. 

Evidence was taken in the North-West Frontier Province 
by a Joint Conference of the Commission and the Indian Central 
Committee, assisted by four distinguished Indians resident in 
the Province whom the Commission had invited to sit with 
them. 

Non-of&cial evidence from associations of an All-India char¬ 
acter was taken at whatever centre was the most convenient, 
usually either at Delhi or Calcutta. 

At Delhi, where Central matters were under consideration, the 
Joint Conference consisted of the Commission and the Indian 
Central Committee. Evidence was taken from officials of the 
Government of India by way of supplement to the descriptive 
material supplied. 

Members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council were 
good enough to express to the Joint Conference their own per¬ 
sonal views on some of the aspects of constitutional reform. 

Shortly before we left India, a final conference was held for 
3 days at Delhi of all the eight Provincial Committees, the Indian 
Central Committee and the Statutory Commission sitting 
together. 

Between our arrival in India on our second visit and our de¬ 
parture, we travelled about 14,000 miles. Evidence was taken, 
on 75 days in all, at the following places :—Poona, Lahore, Kara¬ 
chi, Peshawar, Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, Shillong, Calcutta, Ean- 
goon, Mandalay, Madras and Nagpur. We have also visited many 
other areas besides these principal towns and have done our 
utmost to make ourselves more familiar with various parts of 
British India. We cannot refrain here from recording an 
expression of our gratitude for the overwhelmingly generous hos¬ 
pitality which we received both from Indians and Europeans 
throughout our stay in India. 

On our return to England further sittings of the Joint Con¬ 
ference were held, after the general election, between 19th June 
and 30th July, 1929. The Indian Central Committee had come 
to this country for the purpose. The Conference heard, 
inter alia, the personal views of some officials of the India Office 
and Members of the Secretary of State’s Council. It also took 
evidence from the High Commissioner for India and from a 
representative of the War Office. 
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Eitracts from the more important portions of 8”®“ 

in the presence of the press are contained in Supplementary Vol- 
times XV 5 XVI and XVII- 

The Eeport of the Indian Central Committee has ali^ady beeij 
presented to Parliament (Cmd. 3451 of 1929). The Reports of 
the Provincial Committees have been made public m J-ndiu. 
They are (^Uected in Volume III, which will, it is ui^erstood, 
be presented to Parliament simultaneously with our Heport. 

The collaboration of the Indian Commhtees, both Central 
and Provincial, has been of very great assistance to us in the 
discharge of our own task. Quite apart from the great value 
of now having their recommendations embodied in their separate 
reports, we soured, by their cooperation in the examination of 
msteriai and in the taking of evidence, a testing of its value of 
the most through kind, and illumination on the matters under 
©oasideratkm from many angles. 


We have also derived very great advantage from the [Review 
of the Auxiliary Committee on Education which we appointed, 
uadear the powers conferred on us in the Royal Warrant, to 
enquire into the growth of Education in British India (sec 
page 378 below). This report has already been presented to 
Parliament, under cover of an Interim Report by the Com¬ 
mission, as Cmd, 3407 of 1929. 


As our enquiry drew to a close we were increasingly impressed 
by the impossibility of considering the constitutional problems 
of British India without taking into account the relations between 
British India and the Indian States. Before proceeding with the 
laA ftHmuIatmg our conclusions, we accordingly ascertained 
fhtt Your Majesty’s Government would approve if we gave a 
|»Mhiy extended interpretation to our terms of reference by 
exduding this aspect from our purview. 

At tiie same time we suggested that the procedure to be fol¬ 
lowed after our Report had been published (which had been out¬ 
line in the announcement by Your Majesty’s Government in 
19®7 quoted above) should be revised and a Conference set up, 

Ow suggestions and the Government’s acceptance of them, 
»e mt out in the following- letters exchanged between the Prime 
Mmister and our Chairman. 


^ SEniBter, ^ 

^ M^ ^tetoiy Commission has now entered upon the final stages 
^ ^hop® to be able to present its Keport early next year. Before 

however, we dedre to address you with an enquiry and a 


, ^ haa proceeded, we have become more and more 

m e<®8*dmng toe direction which the future constitutionS 

^ ^If^^der of such evidence and of the 

we understand that this 
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development of India is likely to take, with the importance of hearing in 
mind the relations which may develop between British India and the Indian 
States. We are not at present in the position to forecast the Report which 
we shall hope in due course to present to Parliament. It is, however, already 
evident to us that, whatever may be the scheme which Parliament will 
ultimately approve for the future constitution and governance of British 
India, it is essential that the methods by which the future relationship between 
these two constituent parts of Greater India may be adjusted, should be 
fuUy examined. 

We have carefully considered the Report of the Butler Committee* but 
the terms of reference to that body did not cover the whole ground to he 
surveyed so far as these relations are concerned. Our own recommendations, 
if we were to exclude from our purview the wider problem which we have 
indicated, would, we feel, be unduly restricted, and we therefore wish, 
before going further, to ascertain whether we should have the approval of 
His Majesty’s Government in giving this possibly extended interpretation 
to our own terms of reference. It is not our purpose to seek to explore the 
field already traversed by the Butler Committee ; but it seems clear that we 
cannot afford to ignore the reactions of the presence of the States on the 
problem we are studying in British India, or the possible repercussions on 
the former of any recommendations we might frame regarding the latter. 
At certain points an inevitable contact takes place. 

We venture to point out that if the Report we are preparing and the 
proposals to be subsequently framed by the Government take this wider 
range it would appear necessary, because of the need of consulting the States, 
for the Government to revise the scheme of procedure to be followed after 
these proposals are made known. It seems to us that what would be required 
would be the setting up of some sort of conference after the Reports of the 
Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee have been made, 
considered and published and their work has been completed, and that in 
this conference His Majesty’s Government would meet both representatives 
of British India and representatives of the States (not necessarily always 
together) for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agree¬ 
ment for the final proposals which it would later be the duty of His Majesty’s 
Government to submit to Parliament. The procedure by Joint Parliamentary 
Committee conferring with delegations from the Indian Legislature and other 
bodies, which was previously contemplated and is referred to in my letter to 
the Viceroy of February 6th, 1928, would still be appropriate for the exam¬ 
ination of the BiU when it is subsequently placed before Parliament, but 
would, we think, obviously have to be preceded by some such conference as 
we have indicated. 

We realise that it is not for the Statutory Commission to devise this 
subsequent procedure in detail, for our task will be discharged when we have 
reported. But we feel that it is desirable to obtain an assurance from His 
Majesty’s Government that we shall not in their view be travelling beyond 
the terms of reference approved by Parliament if we pursue what seems to 
us an integral element in our investigation. We have also thought it right 
to make plain to His Majesty’s Government the consequence that such an 
assurance from His Majesty’s Government is likely ultimately to involve, 
in order that the future course of procedure may be so shaped as to provide 
means for consulting with the Indian States and to promote the full co¬ 
operation of all parties and interests in the solution of the Indian problem 
as a whole. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Sd.) JOHN SIMON. 


* See page 83. 
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26th October, 1929, 


Mj dear Simon, Statutory Commission raises issues of snvU 

Your fhoughtl^^^ Lfore answering it to consult thr 

impOTtai^ that I h^e tho g ^ ascertain their views, awl 

to concw in the terms of my reply. 

^ ^7-^' l^eniment welcome the intimation that your letter afEonli* 
His Ma)esty s Govemmen , . , jg its report with the widor 

of the your letter directs attention. It appears k* 

aspeete of^ P as i^does to those on behalf of whom you writt% 

His te ^ more complete il it included * 

by which the future relationship of 

S India and the Indian States may be adjusted. 

Hfe ^lajesty’a Government have given full consideration to what you havft 
sJto W^lttor concerning the consequential necessity of some reviBiott 
the kter procedure as at present contemplated, and I am glad to be ablo 
t they concur in the view that you have expressed, llm 

^vermnent are, with you, deeply sensible of the importanoo of 
Swinging the whole problem under comprehensive review; and that 
S«-^Sms which may promise to secure as great a degree of unanimity 
M may be macticable. His Majesty’s Government are also ^eatly concenuHl 
to find means by which they may approach the treatment of the broad quoB- 
tkm of British-Indian constitutional advance in co-operation with all thoHr* 
who authoritatively speak for British-Indian political opinion. It seonw 
to them that both these objects can best be achieved by the adoption of 
pwedure that wiU permit the free representation of aU points of view m 
Svanoe of the stage at which His Majesty’s Government will lay any pro- 
pemk before Parliament, which may be expected later, as you point out, U» 
f«m the subject of examination by a Joint Parliamentary Comrmtbu'. 
WImi, therefore, your Commission has submitted its Report and His Majesty'n 
Gorenimait have been able, in consultation with the Government of Imlia, 
to cooffidfx these mafetrars in the light of all the material then available, thc^y 
will janpoae to invite repr^entatives of diSerent parties and interests in 
Tnfim and representatives of the Indian States to meet thorn, 
s^®ratety oar tegetker, as circumstances may demand, for the purpose nf 
fmi mfmfVi and discussion in regard both to the British-Indian and All- 


It wil be their earnest hope that by this means it may subsequently prove 
pemble (HI thfi^ grave issues to submit definite proposals to Parliament 
whkh may (ximmand a wide measure of general assent. 

With my b^t wishes for the success of your further labours. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Sd.) J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. Twelve years ago, in April, 1918, the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report was signed. Its joint authors, in the first chapter of 
that document, declared that the announcement made by Mr. 
Montagu on 20th August, 1917, to the House of Commons 'was 

the most momentous utterance ever made in India’s chequered 
history. This claim is justified. As the situation is reviewed 
after that interval it is manifest that this pronouncement sup¬ 
plies the governing conditions to be observed and satisfied by 
any and every scheme for India’s future constitutional pro¬ 
gress. Every circumstance was present which could add weight 
and authority to the declaration. Its terms were settled by a 
Coalition Cabinet—it is interesting to note that it was Lord 
Curzon’s pen wtoich inserted in the formula the reference to 
“responsible government.’’* The British Parhament accepted 
the statement as made not merely by the particular Administra¬ 
tion then in office, but as a pledge and assurance offered to 
India by Britain herself. No challenge was* issued by any 
Party in the State. After Mr. Montagu had returned from 
India with the Report drawn up by himself and the then 
Viceroy, indicating how the first step in implementing this 
declaration should be taken, the Government of India Bill of 
1919 was introduced, and was passed by both Houses of Par¬ 
liament without a division being challenged at any cardinal 
stage. The Joint Select Committee of both Houses appointed 
to consider the Bill (after it had been read a second time in 
the House of Commons by general consent) reported that the 
plan proposed by the Bill interpreted the pronouncement of 
20th August, 1917, with scrupulous accuracy. Among the 
changes which the Joint Committee recommended in the 
language of the Bill as first presented was ‘an enlargement of 
the Preamble so as to reproduce as fully as possible the features 
of Mr. Montagu’s declaration. 

y'When the new Constitution was inaugurated, the Duke of 
Connaught, in the name of the King-Emperor, reaffirmed the 
pohcy of which the initial stage was then being taken, and 
successive Viceroys have reiterated the assurance. No respon¬ 
sible person has ever sought to repudiate the commitments thus 
entered into, and they have recently been reaffirmed and em¬ 
phasised. We enter upon our task, therefore, upon the basis 
and assumption that the goal defined by Mr. Montagu repre¬ 
sents the accepted policy to be pursued, and that the only 
proposals worthy to be considered are proposals conceived in 
the spirit of the announcement of 20th August, 1917, and 
inspired with the honest purpose of giving to it its due effect. 
It is in this spirit and with this pm'pose that we frame our 

* Life of CurzoB. (Ronaldsliay), Vol. Ill, p. 167. 
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-^^<3. wlioreas tho actiou of Pctrliament in such matters 
must be guided by the co-operation received from those on 
whom H 0 W opportutiities of service will be conferred, and 
by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed, in their sense of responsibility : 

A-ind whereas concurrently with the gradual develop¬ 
ment of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India 
it is expedient to give to those Provinces in provincial 
matters tthe largest measure of independence of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which is compatible with the due discharge 
by the latter of its own responsibilities.” 

The Instrument of Instructions. 

4. In consequence of the passing of the Government of India 
Act, 1919, the Instrument of Instructions from the King- 
Emperor to the Governor-General of India was revised. These 
revised Instructions were issued on 15th March, 1921, and were 
shortly afterwards made public for general information. Two 
of the paragraphs in this Instrument make direct reference to 
the contents of the Preamble as follows :— 

“ VI. And inasmuch as the policy of Our Parliament is 
set fortb in the Preamble to the said Government of India 
Act, 1919, We do hereby r^qiuire Our said Governor-General 
to be vigilant that this pohcy is constantly furthered alike 
by his Governmbnt and by the local Governments of all 
Our presidencies and provinces.” 

“ IX. Eor above all things it is Our will and pleasure 
that tbe plans laid by Our Parliament for the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in British India as 
an integral part of Our Empire may come to fruition, to 
the end. that British India, may attain its due place among 
Our Dominions. Therefore, We do charge Our said 
Governor-General by the means aforesaid and by ail other 
means which may to him seem fit to guide the course of 
Our subjects in India whose governance We have com¬ 
mitted. to his charge so that subject on the one hand always 
to the determination of Our Parliament, and, on the other 
hand, to the co-operation of those on whom new opportuni¬ 
ties of service have been conferred, progress towards such 
realisation may ever advance to the benefit of all Our 
subjects in India.” 

The prescribed goal and the prescribed method. 

5. These, then, are the conditions, deliberately avowed and 
unswervingly maintained, under which Parliament is about to 
enter upon a. re-examination of the vast Indian problem. These 
conditions bave a double aspect, and as there is a tendency for 
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some commentators to confine attention to the one point of 
view, while critics of a different school concentrate solely upon 
the other, we feel that it is of the highest importance at the 
outset to emphasise the fact that the Montagu declaration of 
1917 and the Preamble of 1919 embody both. 

On the one hand, “ the progressive reahsation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of the British 
Empire is the fixed object to the attainment of which, in 
co-operation with the Indian peoples themselves, British policy 
stands pledged; the obstacles in the way (and we shall not fail 
to give a full and candid account of them) cannot be treated as 
defeating that object, or as affording a discharge,from its pursuit. 
They are of so formidable a character that no opinion as to 
what should now be done is worth anything at all until thev 
are duly appreciated; but whatever the obstacles, the object 
stands as the declared goal of British-Indian policy. 

On the other hand, it is equally part and parcel of the 
pronounceinents of 1917 and 1919 that progress in the attain¬ 
ment of this avowed object *' can only be achieved by successive 
stages ; that the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility hes 
for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples ” ; and 
that in the development of this purpose, the decision as to the 
immediate future must largely depend upon a just estimate 
of the results and consequences of the steps already taken. 

6. We are well aware that many Indian publicists look askance 
at the efforts of others to give an account of these matters, how¬ 
ever 8traig:htforward and sympathetic that account may be. The 
purely British comprosition of onr own body roused resentment 
in many quarters in India—^resentment which we did everything 
in our power to allay, first by seeking the co-operation of Indian 
Committees (for whose aid we are deeply grateful) and later by 
suggesting the calling of a Representative Conference after this 
Report and the Report of the Indian Central Committee have 
been n^de and published. We have learned enough of India to 
recognise and to reep)ect the acutely sensitive pride of her sons. 
But we trust that in the pages that follow, inspired as they are 
by a desire not only to discharge our statutory duty to Parha- 
ment but to serve the cause of India’s p>olitical progress, our 
Indian fellow-subjects will recognise that candour and friendship 
are close alhes, and will find an earnest of that goodwill towards 
India as a whole which, we are well assured, will govern all 
the impending discussions. Onr own task is not to decide, but 
to report to the King-Emperor whose Commission we hold and 
to the Parliament of which we ai-e members. In the steps that 
will follow before the decision is reached there wiU be full oppor¬ 
tunity for the contribution of the views of every section of 
responsible and representative opinion in India. 
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Arrangement of Report—Volume One. 

7. The plan of our Eeport is as follows. It is divided into two 
volumes, corresponding to the two parts into which our statutory 
task falls. We are directed, in the first place, to “ enquire into 
the working of the system of government, the growth of educa¬ 
tion, and the development of representative institutions in 
British India, and matters connected therewith.” Our first 
volume is occupied with this survey. But we are further 
required to report as to the future, and our second volume 
presents the conclusions and recommendations at which we have 
arrived. 

The survey contained in our first volume is divided into seven 
parts. In Part I we deal with The Conditions of the Problem.” 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport contained a brilliantly written 
chapter with the same title, and to this we shall make frequent 
reference. But it is, we feel, necessary to provide for Parha- 
ment afresh, in a compendious form, a statement, as accurate 
and impartial as we can make it, of what India is—^its vast size 
and varied population, its conglomeration of races and religions, 
its social divisions, its economic circumstances, and its growing 
pohtical consciousness. We have added to this Part an account 
of the Indian States and of the Army in India; both of these 
subjects exercise so great an influence on the Indian problem 
as a whole, and are so vitally involved in its future treatment, 
that their importance must be firmly grasped before we deal with 
each in closer detail later on. Much of this description in 
Part I will be regarded by those who are intimate with India 
as elementary, but the elements are not everywhere appreciated 
and borne in mind. We have ourselves found that two 
visits, in the course of which we have travelled through every 
part of British India, together with the study of a vast amount 
of accumulated material and the opportunity of friendly contact 
with men and women drawn from every section of Indian society, 
have left us with a much clearer view of these elementary con¬ 
siderations than we can claim to have had before. We feel, 
therefore, that Parliament will expect us to set out these matters 
as a preliminary to the discussion of any constitutional question. 

8. In Part II we set out our account of “ The Existing Con¬ 
stitutional Structure.” Much (though not all) of this is to be 
deduced from the present Government of India Act. The 
principal matter which Parliament will be called on to consider 
at the final stage will be, of course, proposals for the amendment 
of that Act. 

The Government of India Act, however, is a statute of over 
150 clauses and five schedules; moreover, the Act itself provides 
for the making of Eules deaUng with topics of the first order of 
importance, such as the working out of the system of dyarchy 
in the provinces, the electoral code, and other matters. The 
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text of the Rules is considerably longer than the Act itself. 
Even if all these documents were readily available, and in the 
hands of those who will shortly be called upon to consider them, 
it would still, we think, be absolutely necessary to present the 
result of them afresh in a form best calculated to bring out 
their main features, and to provide a working basis for what is 
to follow. But, in fact, the necessary material is not as a whole 
readily available, and we have spared no pains to make our own 
account of the present constitution of British India, and of the 
relation between its different parts, as informing and compre¬ 
hensive as we can. 

The constitutional history leading up to the present Reforms 
is dealt with in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and in many 
authoritative works. Some knowledge of this is, of course, 
essential to a due understanding of the present structure, but 
save for a brief introduction to Part II and some incidental 
references, we have thought it unnecessary to add yet another 
description to those already available of the steps which led/up 
to the establishment of the existing constitution. 

9. In Parts III and, IV of this volume we pass to the first 
matter which is specifically referred to us for our report by the 
terms of the section under which the Statutory Commission was 
constituted, viz., the working of the existing system of govern¬ 
ment. We deal in Part III with “ The Working of the 
Reformed Constitution.’' , Here, therefore 3 fwe are entering into 
territory where the sections of the G-ovemment of India Act and 
the contents of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report cannot by them¬ 
selves serve as guides, though it is highly instructive to observe 
how far the indications of the one and the intentions of the 
other may be regarded as realised in practice. We have, for 
the purposes of this part of our Report, made as close a study 
as we could of the political history of India since the Government 
of India Act came into force. There are extensive records on the 
subject, including the Annual Reports presented to Parliament 
in accordance with the requirements of section 26 of the Act 
and the official volumes of proceedings of the various legislative 
bodies. We have seen several of these legislative bodies in 
session, and have had evidence from, and many opportunities of 
contact with, officials and non-officials who h^ve had actual 
experience of working the Reforms. The Government of India 
and the various provincial Governmeuts provided the Statutory 
Ooumiission with elaborate surveys, which in their turn have been 
the subject of enquiry and criticism at the sittings of the Joint 
Conference between ourselves and the Indian Committees when 
evidence was being taken. We have further had the advantage 
of studying the Reports of the various Provincial Committees 
which sat with us in India, and also the Report, with appended 
Minutes, which is the outcome of the long and laborious con¬ 
sideration of the Members of the Indian Central Committee. 
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Part III, then, includes chapters dealing with the relation 
between the electorate and its legislating representatives, the 
interplay of forces between the legislatures and the Executive, 
and the course of Indian pohtics during the last ten years in the 
light of the Eeforms. We have included an estimate of the 
extent to which political parties are developing in British India, 
and a survey of some of the influences which go to form political 
opinion. 

10. So far, however, in Parts II and III, we have been deal¬ 
ing primarily wiLh the statutory structure of the G-overnment 
of India and its working. This statutory structure is chiefly 
concerned with the Indian legislatures, their powers and com¬ 
position, and with the extent to which the Executive is respon¬ 
sible to them. But no account of the constitutional system 
of British India would be complete which did not deal with the 
machinery of administration and the way it works. We propose, 
•therefore, in Part IV to give a separate description of 
“ The Administrative and Judicial System This includes 
an account of the functions and organisation of the 
various administrative services, such as the Indian Civil 
Service and the Police Service as well as of various 
provincial services. On the judicial side, we shall have 
to explain the constitution of the various High Courts, and 
of the inferior tribunals which administer civil and criminal 
justice. All these matters are, of course, vitally involved in 
proposals for constitutional change, and the future of the day- 
by-day administration in the hands of executive and judicial 
officers needs to be considered in relation to possible develop¬ 
ments of the Montagu-Chelmsford Eefonns no less carefully 
than the revision of the structure and powers of legislative 
bodies. We propose in this Part also to include a description 
and criticism of local seK-government and an account of the 
minor administrations, especially of the North West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. This will complete the picture of 
the existing system as it affects the life and well-being of the 
inhabitants of British India. 

II. Part V is entitled The System of Public Finance.” 
Einance enters so deeply and at so many points into the structure 
of Indian government that we have found it necessary to 
describe the present situation, and how it has come about, in 
considerable detail. The Commission was so fortunate as to 
secure the services of Mr. W. T. Layton as Einancial Assessor. 
Mr. Layton accompanied us on our second visit to India. As 
the result of his minute and expert investigation, he has pro¬ 
vided us with a Eeport which we shall include in our second 
volume and on which our proposals regarding Einance are 
largely based. But in order to appreciate the extremely im¬ 
portant issues involved, we must first give a full aocount of the 
fiscal situation as it is. 

A i 
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12. Part VI deals with another topic which is, by the terms 
of the statute, specifically included in the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion’s inquiry. This is “ The G-rowth of Education in British 
India.” Here again we have been much assisted by experts. 
The Review drawn up by the Auxiliary Committee, over which 
Sir Philip Hartog presided, has already been pubhshed and we 
have made extensive use of it in framing this part of our 
Report. 

Finally, in Part VII, which is entitled ” Public Opinion in 
In^a ”, we shall briefly indicate our view of the extent of 
political consciousness and our estimate of the forces at work 
in Indian public hfe to-day. 

Volume Two. 

13. These seven Parts constitute the first volume, and will fur¬ 
nish, so far as we are able to do so, a survey of the matters 
necessary to be appreciated and borne in mind before we 
enter upon the second and concluding portion of our task and 
report^ “ as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to 
establish the principle of responsible government, or to extend, 
modify, or restrict the degree of responsible government now 
existing in British India.” 

Our second volume, therefore, discusses future developments 
in connection with various matters dealt with in Volume I, includ¬ 
ing the position of the Indian States, and makes a series of 
profwsals and recommendations based on the survey we have 
outlined. We have examined many schemes and suggestions. 
The material is abundant and, while it is true that we were 
denied the direct testimony of some important bodies of Indian 
opinion, we have had the fullest opportunity of studying the 
Reptirt of the Committee appointed by the All-Parties Con¬ 
ference, 1928 (commonly called the “Nehru Report”), and 
have not failed to give due attention to its contents, and to 
other still more recent expositions of contemporary Indian 
opuuon. W^e do not feel, therefore, that we have been deprived 
of assistance from such quarters, and we have, in addition, a 
mass of interesting and suggestive proposals put forward at our 
request by the various provincial Governments, by the Pro¬ 
vincial Committees, and by a wide range of unofficial bodies, 
both European and Indian, from all parts of India. Our 
conclusions are based upon an examination of all this material 
and upon our own enquiries and deliberations. 

14. We propose that Volume I of our Report should be made 
public a short time before Volume H. The problems connected 
with the future constitutional development of India are of such 
complexity and importance that we are unwiUing to see our 
proposals for their treatment thrown into the arena of dis¬ 
cussion and controversy before there has been time to examine 
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and digest the survey of the present position on which our 
recommendations are based, and in the light of which we 
believe them to be justified. If the account we have given in 
Volume I is just and fair, we believe that our recommendations 
in Volume II will be found to be wise and necessary. The 
general arrangement of V’olume II will be found at the 
beginning of that volume. 

In handhng matters so various and so vital, it appears to 
us to be absolutely necessary first to establish the greatest 
possible measure of agreement as to the fundamentals of the 
Indian problem, before hastening to consider the method, the 
pace and the direction of the advance that can now be made 
along the road cowards its ultimate solution. 
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CBLkPTER 1.—PRBIilMINAIlY AND STATISTICAL. 

15. The central mass of Asia throws out to the west, beyond 
the Urals, the sub-continent which we 'call Europe, and to the 
south, beyond the higher barrier of the Himalayas, the sub¬ 
continent which we call India. Various races of the same 
Aryan stock, presumably migrating from some common centre 
in distant ages, have established themselves in both these sub¬ 
continents. W^hence they came, and what proportions they 
bear to other and earlier races, are matters of doubt and con¬ 
troversy. In the case of India, at any rate, there remain inter¬ 
mingled with the descendants of Aryan invaders, as we shall 
have occasion to point out later on, very large numbers who 
are believed to represent pre-Aryan inhabitants, as well as con¬ 
siderable infiltrations from other sources. There are civihsa- 
tions of equal antiquity with that of India which have passed 
completely away; but in much of India there is an unchanged 
outlook on life, a continuing social tradition, and a characteristic 
philosophy that endures. Hindu orthodoxy is still governed 
by interpretations of the contents of the Vedeis. Systems of 
medicine which are coeval with Hippocrates still have their 
exponents and their adherents. In spite of the eagerness with 
which political India is embracing modern ideas of govern¬ 
ment, the ancient social system of Hinduism, which has evolved 
a rigid complication of innumerable castes, from the Brahmin 
at the top to the pariah at the bottom, continues to control 
the lives and thoughts of more than two hundred out of the 
S20 millions of the population of India with a persistence and 
authority undreamed of in the western world. 

16. Europe (if Russia be excluded) possesses a real unity, 
though no one is likely to fall into the error of regarding Europe 
as a single nation. In the case of India, a sense of unity is 
growdng, too, but it is largely the outcome of the most recent 
stage of its history, during which the influence and authority 
of British rule over the whole area have made it possible to 
speak of India as a single entity. This tends to obscure, to 
the casual western observer, the variegated assemblage of races 
and creeds which make up the whole. Two other influences 
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makiiig for unification must be taken into full account. One 
is the prevalence of English as the general means of communi¬ 
cation among educated men in different parts of India.* The 
other is the gro^wth of a passionate determination among the 
politically minded classes of all Indian races and rehgions to 
assert and uphold the claim of India as a whole to its due 
place in the world. It would be a profound error to allow 
geographical dimensions or statistics of population or complexities 
of religion and caste and language to behttle the significance 
of what is called the “ Indian Nationalist Movement.” True 
it is that it directly affects the hopes of a very small fraction 
of the teeming peoples of India. True it. may be that its 
leaders do not reflect the active sentiments of masses of men 
and women in India, who know next to nothing of politicians 
and are absorbed in pursuing the traditional course of their 
daily lives. But none the less, however hmited in numbers 
as compared with the whole, the public men of India claim 
to be spokesmen for the whole, and in India the Nationalist 
movement has‘ the essential characteristic of all such manifesta¬ 
tions—it concentrates all the forces which are roused by the 
appeal to national dignity and national self-consciousness. 

Areas. 

17. At the end of this volume is a map, in colours, by refer¬ 
ence to which the figures of area and population relating to 
India may be more readily followed and understood. These 
figures are tabulated in an Appendix at the end of this Part of 
the Beport.t The total area involved amounts to about 
1,800,000 square miles—that is to say, more than tw^enty times 
the area of Great Britain. Another method of comparison, 
which is often employed, is to say that India is as large as the 
whole of continental Europe without Russia, and this remains 
true even though the map of Europe after the war is consulted. 
Of the total area of India, approximately 700,000 square miles 
(yellow)—more than one-third of the whole—he within the 
boundaries of the Indian States, which are not British territory at 
all, though they are under the suzerainty of the British Crown. 

* Nearly all the debating in the various Indian legislatures is 
conducted in English as the necessary medium of communication. The 
occasional use of a vernacular tongue only serves to emphasize the excep¬ 
tion. For example, in the Madras Legislative Council, Tamil-speaking 
members will he understood only by a minority; Telugu and Kanarese 
are in the same case; and English provides the greatest common measure. 
Great effo-rts have been made, as is natural, by Nationalists to treat 
Hindi as the governing language of political India, and it or its 
allied tongues have the widest vogue of any Indian tongue; hut it is 
significant that at the annual assembly of the Congress Party, as well 
as of other All-India gatherings, English is widely used, as it must 
be. Of coui'se, this prevailing lingua franca is only available for the 
educated few. The masses are as ignorant of it as the masses of Europe 
are of Latin. 

t Appendix I, pp. 108-110. 
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These States are nearly 600 in number and vary in size from 
Kashmir or Hyderabad, the largest, with an area greater than 
England and Scotland, to properties of a few acres. The rest, 
which constitutes British India, is made up of nine “ G-overnors’ 
Provinces ” together with certain other areas, of which the most 
important is the North-West Frontier Province. 

The largest of the Governors’ Provinces, viz., Burma, covers 
a greater area than the whole of France; the Presidency of 
Madras and the Presidency of Bombay, which come next in 
size, are each of them bigger than Italy; the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces each exceed Great Britain 
in size; the area.of the province known as Bihar and Orissa 
closely approximates to that of England and Scotland together; 
the Presidency of Bengal is somewhat smaller than this; and 
Assam, the smallest in area of the Governors’ Provinces, is of the 
size of England taken alone. 

Population. 

18. If we turn from areas to populations, the scale of things 
is not less important to be borne in mind. The total popula¬ 
tion of India, according to the last available census (March, 
1921), is 318,942,000, or about one-fifth of that of the whole 
world. Of these, 247,000,000 were enumerated in British India 
and 71,900,000 were classed as in the Indian States.* Thus, 
while the Indian States constitute fully one-third of India in 
area, they contain between one-fourth and one-fifth of its total 
population. British India, therefore, a-s the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Beport pointed out,t has nearly two-and-a-half times the 
population of the United States; Bengal and the United Pro¬ 
vinces have, each of them, more inhabitants than Great Britain, 
and Madras about the same number; Bihar and Orissa comes 
next with 34,000,000; the Punjab has just over and Bombay 
just under 20,000,000; the vast area of Burma contains 
13,000,000; the Central Provinces have slightly more; and 
Assam completes the tale with 7,500,000 inhabitants, a figure 
which approximates to the population of Belgium or Sweden 
or Holland. 

Languages. 

19. To immensity of area and of population must be added 
the complication of language. Among the educated minority, 
English is the means of communication, not only for official 
purposes, but for any form of intercourse on an All-India basis. 
No single vernacular tongue has so wide a range. But the 
last census showed that only 2^ million persons (16 in every 
thousand males and two in every thousand females) were literate 
in English. The language with the widest currency among the 

* This total of 71,900,000 Includes the population of certain tribal areas 
in tlie Nortii West ITrontier Province. 

t M/C Report, para. 133. 
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general population is Hindustani in its two forms and scripts 
“ Urdu ” and “ Hindi.” Urdu was the language of the camp 
and court of the Muhammadan invader and Moslems generally 
prefer to use the Arabic script and to include words of Persian 
origin. Hindus, on the other hand, while speaking the same 
tongue, employ a Sanskritic script and use derivatives from Sans¬ 
krit. This language might well have become the official language 
of the administration, but for the victory of the “ Anglicists ” a 
century ago, when Persian was ousted in favour of English as the 
official medium. But Hindustani is far from being generally 
understood all over India. Eor example, in theMadrasPresidency, 
the prevailing vernaculars belong to a totally different family 
of speech, the Uravidian family, represented principally by 
Telugu—which is also spoken in Hyderabad State—Tamil, 
Kanarese (which is also the main language of Mysore) and 
Malayalam. Bengali is the natural tongue of nearly 50 millions 
of people in Bengal, Western Assam, Bihar and Orissa. Marathi 
is spoken in parts of Bombay, the Central Provinces, Berar 
and Hyderabad; Punjabi in the Punjab and Kashmir; Gujerathi 
in Gujerat and Baroda State; Eajasthani in Pajputana and 
Central India; Sindhi in Sind; and so on. Burma and the 
Assam hills, again, use tongues of an entirely distinct linguistic 
family. The census enumerates altogether 222 vernaculars 
for India, but, without going into all these details, it is enough 
to say that a man who wished to make himself generally under¬ 
stood in all parts of India (without including special areas or 
remote tribes) would have to be master of as many separate 
tongues as a hnguist who was prepared to accomplish the same 
achievement throughout Europe. 

20. It is manifest, therefore, that, so far as the factors of 
area, population and language enter into the conditions of the 
problem. Parliament must, as the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
insisted, ” face its immensity and difficulty.”* We are' far 
from saying that the constitutional futm'e of British India can 
be decided by statistics, but we are clear that it cannot be 
evolved by ignoring their Significance. 


* M/C Report, para. 133. 






14 PART I, CHAPTER 2. 

CHAPTER 2.--THE COUNTRYSIDE AND THE TOWNS. 

Predominance of Agriculture. 

21. Ear more important than the counting of heads and the 
measuring of distances is a dae appreciation of the life of the 
people to whom these figures apply and for the sake of whom 
any system of government should exist. We shall in subsequent 
■chapters attempt a sketch of the diversities of creed and caste, 
which are so striking a feature of Indian society. But first we 
must emphasize, as did the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, the predominantly rural character of the Indian popula¬ 
tion. We cannot hope to better the description contained in a 
paragraph of that Report. 

“ In England and Wales four-fifths of the people live in towns. 
India has many ancient and historic cities, hut, taken all together, 
they hold hut a tiny fraction of her enormous population. It may, 
perhaps, fie assumed that tfi.e first approach to nrfian conditions 
occurs when ten thousand people reside together in one place; 

• for on that scale questions of water-supply and lighting and drainage 
—the material things which awake men to a consciousness of their 
common needs as neighbours—^begin to be a serious concern. On 
that basis we may say that 226 ’out of 244 millions of people in 
British India live a rural life: and the proportion of these who 
•ever give a thought to matters beyond the horizon of their villages 
is very small. Agriculture is the one great occupation of the people. 

In normal times a highly industrialised country like England gives 
58 persons out of every hundred to industry, and only 8 to agricul¬ 
ture. But India gives out of every hundred 71 to agriculture or 
pasture, 12 to industry, 6 to trade, 2 to domestic service, IJ- to the 
professions, and to -Government service or the Army. In the whole 
of India the soil supports 226 out of 315 millions, and 208 millions 
of them get their living directly hy, or depend directly upon, 
the cultivation of their own or others’ fields. "What concerns them 
is mainly the rainfall or the irrigation supply from wells or canals, 
the price of grain and cloth, the payment of rent -bo the landlord 
or revenue -to the State, the repayment of ad.vances to the village 
banker, the observance of religious festivals, the education of their 
sons, the marriage of their daughters, their health and that of their 
-cattle. They visit the local town on bazaar days and the sub- 
d-ivisional or district centre rarely ou business or litigation. They 
are not concerned with district boards or municipal boards; many 
-of them know of no executive power above the district officer, 
and: of Parliament or even of the legislative councils they have never 
heard. In one province it is stated that 93 per cent, of the people 
live and die in the place where they were born. Similar concerns, 
are, perhaps, the main interests of the population of some country 
•districts in -the United Kingdom. But in India the conditions 
indicated apply to the great mass of -the population.”* 

■ 22. This was written 12 years ago. The decennial census of 
T921 has intervened, and the figures and percentages need some 
trifling adjustment. The reformed constitution has now been in 
operation over a large part (but not the whole) of British India 
for nine years and, short as this time is, we must not ignore any 
effect which it may already have had upon the rural outlook. 
But the substantial tmth of the picture remains, and will long 

* M/C Report, para. 133. 
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remain. The organisation of Indian industry in certain large 
towns is every year assuming- greater importance; facilities' for 
the villager to visit an adjoining town or reach the railway are 
increasing and in many country centres dm'ing the last year or 
two the enterprising proprietor of a motor-bus can count on 
a full load; three general elections for the provincial councils and 
for the Central Liegislative Assembly have taken place, and 
some 3 per cent, of the rural population (about 10 per cent, of 
the adult males) have had the novel experience of visiting a 
polling-booth and being helped to cast a vote; elections for local 
bodies some of which are of less recent origin, and which more 
closely touch both the interest and the understanding of the 
countryside, have occasionally stirred the lives of a slightly 
larger fraction; villagers have been gathering in the cool of the 
day to listen to the contents of a ternacular newspaper com¬ 
municated by one who could read it; co-operative societies in 
many districts are beginning to give the agriculturist a better 
sense of the importance of working with his neighbour for some 
common purpose; and the organisation of this or that group of 
politicians in the towns may have its representative in the village 
teacher or tradesman or small official. But any quickening of 
general political judgment, any widening of rural horizons beyond 
the traditional and engrossing interest of weather and water and 
crops and cattle, with the round of festivals and fairs and family 
ceremonies, and the dread of famine or flood—any such change 
from these immemorial preoccupations of the average Indian, 
villager is bound to come very slowly indeed. 

The Linlithgow Eeport. 

23. The latest and most authoritative survey of the conditions' 
of Indian village life is to be found in the Eeport of the Eoyal 
Commission on Agriculture in India.* That Commission, which 
was presided over by the Marquis of Linlithgow, was appointed 
in 1926. It made two comprehensive tours in India for the 
purpose of collecting evidence and taking observations, and signed 
its Report in April, 1928. We venture to express the opinion- 
that no one not acquainted with Indian rural life by experience 
on the spot, can regard himself as adequately informed of the 
terrain to which projects of constitutional reform are to be applied 
until he has made some study of the smwey made by the 
Agricultural Commission. We refer more particularly to 
Chapters I (pp. 5 to 14) and XIV (pp. 477 to'510) of the Eeport, 
and it is from these Chapters that we have extracted most of the 
short description contained in the five following paragraphs. It 
is dangerous to generalise about anything in India, and there are 
of course material differences in rural life, as in everything else, 
in different provinces. What follows must be regarded as a 
general, and to some extent a composite, picture. It carries the 
authority of the members, both Indian and British, of the- 
Agricultural Commission, and our own observations entirely con¬ 
firm it. 
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Characteristics of Village Life. 

24. Almost everywhere in India it would appear that, from 
time immemorial, the rural population h.a« lived in small 
villages, the mud or bamboo houses of which are huddloil 
together in a more or less compact area situated in the midst of 
the fields which provide the means of livelihood to their 
occupants. The farms and farmsteads which are so prominent 
a feature of the rural life of Western countri^ are almost entirely 
absent.* There is no obvious link between the home of tin* 
individual cultivator and the fields he tills. His house is in the 
village, and the fields which make up his small holding are 
scattered over the area of land attached to it. In the south anti 
east, holdings average about five acres; elsewhere not more than 
half of them exceed this limit. Most of the 500,000 villages havt* 
not yet been touched by metalled roads or railways; post of&ci'H 
are many miles apart; and telegraph offices still more distant 
from each other. Except in the north-west, the whole of tin* 
country is dependent on the monsoon, and all major agricultural 
operations are fixed and timed by this phenomenon. Unlcna 
perennial irrigation is available, climatic conditions thus restrict 
agricultural operations to a few months of the year. Under the 
prevailing system of tillage, the small holdings do Pot provide 
occupation for more than half the time of the cultivator. The 
urban population being relatively small, the demand for 
agricultural produce for final consumption in the towns is slight 
in comparison with the whole volume of production. Circum¬ 
stances therefore have combined to maintain, what is, in largt'. 
measure, a self-sufficing type of agriculture. 

26. There have been many developments in the Indian 
countryside since the government of India passed in 1858 from 
the hands of the East India Company to those of the Grown, 
but the main characteristics of village life are still those of th(* 
centuries anterior to British rule. Each village tends to be self- 
contained ; in each will usually be found some persons with 
pennanent title in the land, either as owners or tenants with 
hereditary occupancy rights; of these, some cultivate all they 
hold, others with larger areas at their disposal rent out to tenants, 
on a yearly agreement, a part or the whole of their lands; below 
these in the scale are agricultural labourers, frequently of different 
castes from the actual cultivators; some of these have acquired 
small plots in proprietary right or permanent tenure; some have 
a field or "two on rent; many are members of the depressed 
classes; some vs^ork in the fields only at times of pressure, and 
aare mainly engaged in crafts such as leather work, or in tasks 
regarded as menial. The vast majority of the peasants live in 
debt to the moneylender, who is often established in their midst. 
Baduded in fee viHsge population will be certain village 

* The chief ejccepticms are on the Malabax Coast and in parts of 
Bengal,' (See Bengal Census of 1921, p. 124.) 
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officials, generally heriditary, such as the headman, the 
accountant, the watchman—persons carrying different titles 
in different provinces,, but representing the traditional 
organisation of village life. In all but the smallest villages, there 
are one or more skilled artisans, carpenters or ironsmiths, who 
provide and repair the simple agricultural implements, buUock 
gear, and water lifts. Household requirements are supplied 
by a shop or two, whose owners frequently provide the first 
market for village produce and add to their earnings by engagmg 
in money lending. Almost invariably there is a religious build¬ 
ing ; a temple, shrine, or mosque. 

Limitations to Eural Progress. 

26. Three considerations have combined to limit any incenti^re 
upon the rural cultivator to add to his wealth by producing more 
than he requires for the immediate needs of himself and his 
family. In the fi.rst place, the tillers of the soil are pursuing 
traditional methods upon holdings inherited from their fathers 
before them and divided, as Hindu and customary law pre¬ 
scribed, in equal shares amongst sons or male agnates. For 
generations past, the pursuits of the people have been pre¬ 
determined by something in the nature of an occupational caste 
or guild system. The admirable work done by the agricultural 
departments of Government, the teaching by precept and 
example of more scientific agricultural methods, the provision 
of better seed and purer stock, the remarkable effort in the 
Gurgaon District of the Punjab which is chiefly due to the 
personality of Mr. F. L. Brayne—^all these things are having 
their effect and have good results to show. But the root facts 
of Indian village life remain and must be appreciated no less by 
the constitutional reformer than by the agricultural adviser. 

27. Secondly, the lack of communications and of organised 
trade and commerce have been in the past, and still are to a 
most material degree, obstacles to a rise in the standard of 
life, no less than to the wider political outlook of the Indian 
villager. Unless communications develop and organised trading 
with distant customers arises, the cultivating classes have no 
motive, beyond that which may be furnished by a local demand, 
to produce in excess of their own needs, and where everyone 
in the same neighbourhood is growing the same crops the local 
demand is not hkely to provide a great incentive. Increased 
labour brings no adequate reward, if there is no use or enjoyment 
to which the increased out-turn can be put. The cultivation of 
a small holding by the joint efforts of a family (with the women 
often taking their full burden of heavy toil) provides in normal 
times for the simple standard of hving which is all that the 
cultivator dreams of attaining.. Here, again, the last 50 years 
have seen influences at work which have had profound effects 
upon the development of Indian agriculture, though it is difficult 
to see the result in the inspection of an orinary Indian village. 
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The carrying out of vast projects of irrigation has transfoi-*!^*^ 
many areas from the barest desert to fertile ground favoui-''^ 
for cereals, or sugar, or cotton, or other crops. The 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 revolutionised the figures for yi 
export of Indian- agricultural products. The total export^ 

India at the time when the Canal was opened were value<31 ‘’i 

Es.80 crores, then about £80,000,000. For the three years 
ing 1926-27 the average value of the annual exports of 
exceeded Es.350 crores, i.e., about £262,500,000. And by 
the greater part of the volume of exports is contributecl 
agricultural products, cotton, jute, oil seeds, wheat and tea 
the chief items. At the same time roads have im proved 
extended, and railways have spread, with the result that 
pmcipal agricultural products of India find a ready sale *** 

distance. None the less, rural India remains pre-eminently 
land of the small holder; large scale farming, even in the alt ox** 
conditions of to-day, is practised by few. The typical agric^iil*’ 
turist is still the man who possesses a pair of bullocks 
cultivates a few acres, with the assistance of his family and 
occasional hired labour. 

Increase in Bural Security. 

^ 28. There is a third reason, and it is far from being the 
significant of the three, which goes to explain the backwardincA^B 
of Indian agriculture in the past and at the same time to accoxii it- 
for later progress. When the cultivator cannot be certain -tl'iitt 
he will be left in possession of the harvest he has sown, 
incentive to put more labour and capital into the land air 1Lo 
cultivate a larger area than is required for the maintenance of 
himself and his family is lacking. There were few periods in 
the recorded history of India anterior to the British adminiH— 
tration when, over large -tracts, the internal peace was not grscL'fcly^ 
disturbed and the demands of the State on the land were xi < 11 » 
heavy to an extent which made its possession a liability ratlic.* r 
than an asset. The first factor which changed the conditioxiH 
which prevailed over the greater part of India up till the eetidv 
years of the 19th century was the establishment of peace witixiii 
the country and of security on its borders. Following do bo 
upon the establishment of internal security came that exhausti-vcv 
and elaborate inquiry into, and record of, rights in land, whiic*3i 
forms the basis of rural prosperity. With the detailed recox^rl 
of nghts m the land came the “ settlement,” based upon 
system already in existence, of the government demand for laocl 
revenue, either permanently or for periods sufficiently lone- 
rehe^ the revenue payer from the harassing anxiety oT 

Side by side with this transformation was dereloped +>■, 
modern pohcy for providing against and deaUng with the 
hauntmg fear of the Indian agricultnrist—the peril of occasion, 
famine. In earUer days, when favourable seasons yielded^ ^ 
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plus, this was stored locally, but the contingency of famine 
s too remote to determine mass conduct and, for long, 
vernments met famine when and where it occurred. The 
c3.ern -view of the responsibility of the State was not reached 
bil long after .India had passed under the Crown, and it was 
3 until the last decades of the 19th century that a definite 
□line policy was formulated. Since the series of enquiries 
o famine came to a close in 1901, great economic changes have 
len place in India. The development of irrigation on a vast 
le in the Punjab has immensely increased the resources of 
ifc province, and similar enterprises are in operation elsewhere, 
e Sukkur Barrage on the Indus will, when completed, bring 
■fcer to a barren area in Sind larger than the whole cultivated 
sa of Egypt. The Lloyd Dam, south of Poona, which was 
ened in 1928 by the then Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie 
Llson, is another great work, containing indeed a larger mass 
masonry than the Assouan Dam itself. 

Hhe effects of improvements in. both internal and external 
mmunications have made themselves increasingly felt and the 
.<Tence of growing rural prosperity, since the commencement 
■the present century, is admitted by all who have long and 
se experience of the country to be manifest. The system of 
riculture followed in' many places, as, for example, in the 
Ifiivation of rice in the deltas, has attained a very high 
.indard and rural India to-day lies open as, perhaps, the widest 
Id. in the world for the application of aU the help that science 
□L afford and that organisation, training and education can 
.mg within reach. Chapter XIY of the Agricultural Commis- 
m’s Report contains a detailed and most instructive account 
what has been done in the rural areas of India in the direc- 
m of improving public health, in grapphng with disease, in 
Dmoting co-operation and in endeavouring to raise the standard 
life. No fair-minded observer visiting the Indian country- 
le to-day can fail to be struck alike by the magnitude of the 
to be done and by the zeal and exertion with which those, 
1 ether officials or Ministers, who have the work in hand, are 
^liling their stupendous task. 

33ut the fact remains, and must remain, that in a country so 
■fcensive as India, the effects of any single measure are apt 
"be so dispersed that they can be discerned with difficulty and 
at in spite of the progress that undoubtedly has been made 
l<3. of the great increase in the gross wealth of the country, 
e ordinary cultivator on his tiny piol is still a man of few 
sources, with small means for meeting his limited needs— 
mally illiterate, though not on that account necessarily wanting 
shrewdness—with an outlook confined by tradition and en- 
ronment, and needing above all things that those who consider 
s futm’e as a citizen should understand something of his life as 
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Urban Conditions. 

29. We now turn to the urban areas, and endeavour to pre¬ 
sent in like fashion some slight picture of contemporary condi¬ 
tions so far as these bear directly upon the constitutional 
problem. The last, Indian census enumerated close upon 319 
millions of people in India, and of these less than 32| millions 
were counted in urban areas. This is 10.2 per cent, of the 
whole, and forms a striking contrast with the corresponding 
figure of 79 per cent., which the last census found to be the pro^ 
portion of the population of England to be classed as urban. 
The distribution of the urban population of India is very unequal; 
it varies from 23 per cent, in the British areas included in the 
Bombay Presidency, to 3 per cent, in Assam. The small 
number of very large towns in India is indeed most remarkable; 
Calcutta and Bombay have more than a milhon inhabitants 
each; Madras and its cantonment contain just over half a million ; 
but in the whole of India there are only 33 towns which have 
a population of over 100,000. The largest town of any Indian 
State is Hyderabad which, with its cantonment, returned 
404,000. Nearly three-quarters of the urban population of India 
is found in the smaller towns, which are of a distinct type differ¬ 
ing from the great cities. Each has its bazaar quarter where 
shopkeepers and merchants congregate. Any manufacturing 
industry there is will be usually carried on in small workshops. 
Many of these smaller towns combine the status of a muni¬ 
cipality with that of the headquarters of a surrounding district, 
whose administraAion, judicial business, and local government 
centre there, much as the affairs of an English county are con¬ 
centrated at the principal county town. But there are indica¬ 
tions that, as Indian commerce and industry develop, the 
medium-sized country town tends to lose population while the 
larger cities continue to grow. 

30. What however is more difficult to describe and more 
important to grasp is the general nature of the urban popula¬ 
tion, and here again the figures of the Indian census convey 
information which is of more than purely statistical value. In 
The great manufacturing cities, most of the inhabitants are tem¬ 
porary residents, very largely males, who do not bring their 
famihes with them. Calcutta, for example, is the birthplace 
of only 335 per thousand of its inhabitants. The number of 
permanent residents of Calcutta who look upon the city as their 
home is probably not more than 25 per cent. The census 
found that there were more than twice as many males in the 
city as females; in Bombay the disparity is almost equally 
strikirLg. The explanation is that enormous numbers who work 
in the industrial towns of India still do hot regard themselves 
as permanent town dwellers; they come from the countryside, 
sometimes indeed from rural areas in another province, where 
they have left their families in their village home. Most of 
them come from the lowest rural stratum—landless men, like 
members of the depressed classes, or impoverished small-holders. 
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Many of them will return for the season of planting or harvest. 
Hence arises one at least of the difficulties in organising the 
industrial workers of India. 

The Indian Industrial Worker. 

31. The Indian peasant who goes to some busy centre of 
activity to supplement his income, often lives there under con¬ 
ditions which are almost unimaginable to the British working 
man. Climate renders possible, and habit makes natural, a state 
of things which Indian social reformers, working for the im¬ 
provement of the poorest of their fellow-citizens, are bound 
to take most seriously to heart. When the census of 1921 was 
taken. 70 per cent, of the tenements in Bombay were classified 
as consisting of only one room, and the average number of 
persons m this one room tenement was ascertained to be 4.03. 
The census report declared that in Karachi the overcrowding 
was even worse than in Bombay, and the congestion of the 
poorer quarters in many other towns is almost as bad. The 
conditions under which most of the industrial workers live tend 
to be much worse than the conditions under which they work. 
The immigrant to the city preserves his village standards of 
life; conditions which may pass muster in rural areas cannot 
be observed in a crowded town without creating a slum. Yet 
India, now a member of the league of Nations, and in close 
touch with the International Labour Bureau, has its Factory 
Act passed in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Washington Conference and other international conventions, the 
administration of which is in the hands of provincial Govern¬ 
ments as a “ reserved subject ” with a Chief Inspector of 
Factories in each province. Unfortunately, the number of 
inspectors is not always adequate. We shall have some further 
observations to make on the relations of the State to industry in 
India in a later section of our Keport. 

Urban Housing. 

32. There has been a material improvement in housing con¬ 
ditions in some industrial areas since the census report of 
1921 was drawn up. The terrible slums of Indian cities mostly 
grew up in the last century, and the work of Improvement 
Boards, even in the places where they were set up, was at 
first slow and limited. But now-a-days, as the debates in the 
Legislative. Assembly and elsewhere have shown, the conscience 
of enlightened India has been sthred. Careful municipal con¬ 
trol of new buildings is now the rule, and in Bombay, for 
example, the City Improvement Trust—^now merged in the 
municipality—^has to its credit a list of large schemes which are 
providing light and air in areas formerly the site of insanitary 
hovels. The work has been carried out with the co-operation 
and support of business men, both British and Indian, and of 
local landlords, and has been supplemented by the housing 
schemes of the Bombay Government, which are helping to pro¬ 
vide out of public funds a better class of tenement. Similar 
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Many of them will return for the season of planting or harvest. 
Hence arises one at least of the diffionlties in organising the 
industrial workers of India. 

The Indian Industrial Worker. 

31. The Indian peasant who goes to some busy centre of 
activity to supplement his income, often lives there under con¬ 
ditions which are almost unimaginable to the British working 
man. Climate renders possible, and habit makes natural, a state 
of things which Indian social reformers, working for the im¬ 
provement of the poorest of their fellow-citizens, are bound 
to take most seriously to heart. When the census of 1921 was 
taken. 70 per cent, of the tenements in Bombay were classified 
as consisting of only one room, and the average number of 
persons in this one room tenement was ascertained to be 4.03. 
The census report declared that in Karachi the overcrowding 
was even worse than in Bombay, and the congestion of the 
poorer quarters in many other towns is almost as bad. The 
conditions under which most of the industrial workers live tend 
to be much worse than the conditions under which they work. 
The immigrant to the city preserves his village standards of 
life; conditions which may pass muster in rural areas cannot 
be observed in a crowded town without creating a slum. Yet 
India, now a member of the League of Nations, and in close 
touch with the International Labour Bureau, has its Factory 
Act passed in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Washington Conference and other international conventions, the 
administration of which is in the hands of provincial G-overn- 
ments as a “ reserved subject ” with a Chief Inspector of 
Factories in each province. Unfortunately, the number of 
inspectors is not always adequate. We shall have some further 
observations to make on the relations of the State to industry in 
India in a later section of our Report, 

Urban Housing. 

32. There has been a material improvement in housing con¬ 
ditions in some industrial areas since the census report of 
1921 was drawn up. The terrible slums of Indian cities mostly 
grew up in the last century, and the work of Improvement 
Boards, even in the places where they were set up, was at 
first slow and limited. But now-a-days, as the debates in the 
Legislative Assembly and elsewhere have shown, the conscience 
of enlightened India has been stirred. Careful municipal con¬ 
trol of new buildings is now the rule, and in Bombay, for 
example, the City Improvement Trust—^now merged in the 
municipality—^has to its credit a list of large schemes which are 
providing light and air in areas formerly the site of insanitary 
hovels. The work has been carried out with the co-operation 
and support of business men, both British and Indian, and of 
local landlords, and has been supplemented by the housing 
schemes of the Bombay Government, which are helping to pro¬ 
vide out of public funds a better class of tenement. Similar 
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progress has begun in other of the large Presidency towns, and 
many municipal bodies have made a start elsewhere. Some of 
the jute companies of Calcutta have laid out for their work¬ 
people long lines of healthy tenements, which form a striking 
contrast to the filthy shanties to be seen in the same area. In 
Cawnpore we inspected the modern quarters provided by one 
of the leading textile firms for the families of their operatives, 
and there is a distinct tendency on the part of many big enir 
ployers in India to develop the welfare side of their relations 
with their employees. But when all has been said, there is a 
vast amount of work still to be done before the general standard 
of urban housing for working people in India can be regarded 
as reasonably good, and the most difficult part of the task will 
be to instil into the minds of the slum-dwellers themselves the ; 
desire for ^mething better. j 

The Educated Classes. I 

33. We have written at this length of the life of the Indian . i 
villager and of the Indian industrial worker because it is the 
future of these many millions which must be the chief concern 
of all who take a broad view of Indian problems, and because 
the greatness of the task still to be discharged can only be | 
measured when one appreciates how much must be done to raise 
their standard of hfe and to fit them for the responsibilities of | 
citizenship. As yet their education is far too low to admit of 
effective and continuous organisation amongst themselves, and 
those who speak for Indian labour are not as a rule men who have 
risen from their own ranks. 

There is a university in the capital town of every Governor’s 
province except Assam, as well as in many other important and 
famous centres, such as Benares and Aligarh. They are the 
avenue through which the educated youth of India, in ever 
increasing numbers, seeks to qualify itself for the professions, or 
for politics, or for government service. The constant tendency 
of such a training is to turn these students’ thoughts to urban 
pursuits, and to give them a distaste for the hfe of the country¬ 
side from which many of them have come. 

It is inevitable that in India those who give their attention 
to political affaurs should be found mainly in the towns. It is 
in the towns that are to be found the barristers and journalists 
who predominate among the leaders of Indian pohtical opinion 
and from whose ranks for the most part are drawn the propa¬ 
gandists, candidates and public representatives of all political 
parties and communities. Every considerable town has a local 
Bar, and the soil of India is prohfic of litigation. The Bar 
Library is a natural forum for political discussion. Law provides 
a career open to the talents in which the educated of all castes 
and coromunities may hope to make their way to private fortune 
or pnbhc position. In the towns too will be found the pro¬ 
fessors, teachers and doctors, and above aU the great mass of 
those in the employment of the Government from the I.C.S. 
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man to the copying clerk. Numerons in the proYincial capitals, 
but with some representatives in every considerable town, the 
members of the public services form a section of educated India, 
less vocal, but more experienced and responsible than any other. 

The Indian educated class presents a feature which must be 
regarded as unique. Tor here is a body of men, educated, work¬ 
ing, and, in many instances, thinking in an alien Western 
language, imbibing with that education the principles and tradi¬ 
tions of a Western civihsation and polity, and yet keenly con¬ 
scious of its unity with the mass of the Indian people whose 
minds are set in. the immemorial traditions of the East. 

Rank and Wealth. 

34. We shall deal elsewhere with the influences of religion 
and of caste upon the structure of Indian society, and our account 
for the present must close with some description of the 
aristocratic elements which wield so considerable an influence 
over the whole of India. 

The great landlords form a nobihty which both claims and 
exercises the privilege of high rank. The advent of British rule- 
has not destroyed the exceptional status of these all but feudal 
chiefs, and their influence in their own neighbourhood remains 
predominant, though their actual powers have diminished. 
They are marked out as persons of authority and prestige in a 
society which is far from objecting to social distinctions. The 
Taluqdars of Oudh hold their formal assemblies in the Palace 
at Lucknow which used to belong to the Bangs of that Province. 
The leadmg Zemindars, many of them bearing titles of honour 
conferred by the Eing-Emperor, are looked up to by humbler 
neighbours as their natural leaders. Many of the large 
landowners in different parts of British India are men who have 
that stake in the country which consists of great possessions ; 
side by side with them are other landed proprietors of more 
moderate means, some of them living in picturesque surroundings 
and rural seclusion amid their tenants and retainers. 

The survey may be completed by referring to the great 
merchant princes of India, such as those whose mansions stand 
on Malabar Hill in Bombay. It was British capital that began 
the modern process of industriahsm in India, but more and more 
commercial enterprisers falling into Indian hands. Most of the 
share capital in the jute mills on the Hooghly is Indian; the vast 
majority of the cotton factories of Bombay are Indian; and, while 
it was British enterprise which first established and developed 
the tea gardens of Assam and elsewhere, these undertakings are 
now carried on side by side with many that are Indian owned. 
India is now one of the eight most important industrial areas in 
the world, and the labour problems of Indian government present 
the special complication that this industrialisation, which is of 
extremely modern growth, is displacing the village craftsman, 
so that large-scale manufacture is being superimposed on the 
ancient fabric of an elaborately sub-divided and predominantly 
rural society. 
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CHAPTER 3.—THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
OF INDIA. 

Hinduism. 

35. India is a land of almosfe infinite diversity in its religious 
aspect. We shall make no attempt to analyse^ the refinements 
of difference which from, the metaphysical, or doctrinal, or cere¬ 
monial point of view may separate those who, for the purpose in 
hand, are grouped together in a single category. Hinduism 
counts as its adherents more than two-thirds of the inhabitants 
of India, and within its comprehensive embrace includes much 
that might seem to outside observers to be contradictory. 

V Except, perhaps to the few who understand its philosophical 
meaning, Hinduism has no one distinguishing central concept. 
Superimposed on a heterogeneous people differing widely from 
one another in race, language, and political and social traditions 
and interests, the vagueness and elasticity of its system, and the 
protean form of its mythology, its ceremonies, and its ordinances, 
have enabled it to absorb and overlap the various animistic 
systems which it encountered.”* The learned and subtle 
Brahmin of Benares may seem to have nothing in common 
^th the ” untouchables ” of Dravidian stock living in the 
par cherries of Madras City, who are nevertheless included wnthiu 
the fold of Hinduism while being denied access to its shrines. 
The sophisticated and Westernised Hindu graduate may seem a 
being of an entirely different order both from the contemplative 
devotee living in abstraction from material things, and from the 
mob of excited worshippers thronging the temples of Shiva or 
Kah. But all alike are caught up in this marvellous system, so 
ancient and so persistent, which is the bedrock of indigenous 
India. It is a rehgion which touches ordinary acts of daily life 
at nearly every point, and a philosophy of existence which pro¬ 
vides an outlook fundamentally different from that of the creeds 
of the West. 

Hinduism accounts for one-eighth of the population of the 
globe and one-half of the total inhabitants of the British 
Empire. 

The Muhammadans. 

. 36. Dispersed among the 216 millions of Hindus of India 
are nearly 70 milhon representatives of a widely‘different type of 
culture, not originally or exclusively Indian, but spread 
throughout India as a consequence of a series of invasions from 
the North and West which have taken place within historic 
times. The splendid monuments of Mogul architecture stand as 
a perpetual reminder of the vanished domination of 
Muhammadan rule. . Yet 'during the centuries when the 
material power of Islam was at its highest in India, it was 

Report on Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, p. 108. 
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1 ntluehisiiuj tin*)' amount to IlfiT.iHKi out tif a ftital ol 12*1,tMH), 
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38 Turning to the Indian States, the total Hindu popula 
is iu millions, and the total _ Muhammadan_ popula 
91 millions. Muhammadans are in a majority in Kash; 
though the ruling house is Hindu. On the other hi 
Hyderabad, with a total population of 12J millions, of wl 
more than 10| millions are Hindus, has as its ruler the Niz 
who is a Muhammadan. 


Causes of Hindu-Moslem Tension. 

39. It is evident, therefore, that the distribution of the pc 
lation as between Hindus and Muhammadans provides one 
the most serious complications for Indian statesmanship, 
that this question recurs in different forms and degrees in aln 
every part of India. The minority community is not cone 
trated in one part of the area, as Protestants in Ireland t 
to be concentrated in Ulster. It is mainly represented in 
Iforth-Westem parts of India and in Eastern Bengal, but 
numbers elsewhere are not sufficiently small to be disregard 
and not sufficiently large to claim the mastery of numbi 
These being the statistical facts, we must now proceed to g 
the best account we can of the nature of the antagonisms wh 
these rival communities tend to develop, of the extent to wh 
this tension is growing or dying away, and of the indue 
which these considerations are bound to exercise upon the tre 
naent of the constitutional problem. It unfortunately happ 
that on Indian soil the opposition of these two faiths is shar 
intensified by religious practices which are only too likely 
provoke mutual ill-feeling. The devout EQndu regards the c 
as an object of great veneration, while the ceremonial sacri; 
of TOWS or other animals is a feature of the annual Muhammac 
festival known as the Baqr’Id. Hindu music played throi 
the struts on the occasion of the procession of an idol, or 
<^miection with a marriage celebration, may take place a1 
time when the Muhammadans of the town are at worship 
an adjoining mosque, and hence arises an outbreak of rese 
pient which is apt to degenerate into a serious quarrel. 1 
religions anniversaries observed by Moslems are fixed by referei 
lunar year which does not correspond with the adjusi 
Hmdn mendp, and consequently it occasionally happens tl 
^es of special importance^ in the two religions coincide— 
^ UK ce, when an anniversary of Moslem mourning si 

rejoicing-and the authorit 
mmntenance ot law and order are then fac 

“ iarTn1hr“anr'h " * 
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always present to stimulate conflict, and partisans are not slow 
to exploit the opportunity. 


The Present State of Communal Feeling. 

40. It is a lamentable fact that the occasions when Hindu- 
Muhammadan tension is carried to the point of violent outbreak 
have not diminished since the Eeforms. In the five years 1923- 
to 1927 approximately 450 lives have been lost and 6,000 persons 
have been injured in communal riots; these figures include some 
disturbances in which Sikhs were involved. A statement laid 
on the table of the Legislative Assembly showed that from 
September, 1927 to June, 1928 there had been 19 serious Hindu- 
Muhammadan riots, which had affected every province except 
Madras. It would serve no useful purpose to reproduce in this 
Eeport the details with which we have been supphed; the facts 
are undeniable, and ft is not surprising that ‘Lord Irwin, in 
his striking appeal soon after he first set foot in India, to the 
leaders of the two communities to co-operate in a new effort 
to cope with the evil, should have declared that Hindu-Muham- 
madan antagonism was " so clearly the dominant issue in Indian 
life.” Every well-wisher of India’s constitutional progress must 
be deeply stirred by the Viceroy’s words :— ^ 

“ Let the leaders and thoughtful men in each community, the 
, Hindu among the Hindus, and Moslem among the Moslems, throw 
themselves with,ardour into a new form of communal work and into 
a nobler struggle, and fight for toleration. I do not believe that the 
task is beyond their powers. I see before me two ancient and highly 
organised societies with able and esteemed public men as their 
recognised leaders. I cannot conceive that a really sincere and 
sustained appeal by them to the rank and file of their co-religionists 
sustained * by active propaganda .of the new gospel of peace would 
pass unheeded. In past centuries each community has made its great 
contribution to the annals of history and civilisation in India. The 
place that she has filled in the world in past ages has been largely 
of their creating. ■ I refuse to believe that they can make no contri¬ 
bution now to rescue the good name of India from the hurt which 
their present discords infiict upon it. . . . In the name of Indian 
national life, in the name of religion, I appeal to all in each of the 
two communities who hold position, who represent them in the press, 
who direct the education of the young, who possess influence, who 
command the esteem of their co-religionists, who lead them in politics 
or are honoured by them as divines. Let them begin each in their 
own community to work untiringly towards this end ,• boldly to 
repudiate feelings of hatred and intolerance, actively to condemn 
and suppress acts of violence and aggression, earnestly to strive to 
exorcise suspicions and misapprehensions and so create a new 
atmosphere of trust. I appeal in the name of national life because 
communal tension is eating into it as a canker. It has suspended 
its activities. It has ranged its component parts into opposite and 
hostile camps.”* 


At the Chelmsford Qub, Simla, on July 17th, 1926. 




that separate communal eit!cuui<i.uc» ocivo uw 
divisions on purely communal lines, and we have every sympathy 
with those who look forward to the day when a growing sense 
of common citizenship and a general recognition of the rights 
of minorities will make such arrangements unnecessary. We 
shall retnm to this subject, and make our own observations upon 
it in our second volume. Here we are only concerned to call 
attention to the facts of a very serious situation, which every 
well-wisher of India should do his utmost to improve. 


Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains, and Parsis. 



44. Hindus and Moslems between them account for 285|t 
millions out of the 319 millions of India. The balance, classified 
by reference to religion, and distinguishing between British 
India and the Indian States, is accounted for as follows :— 

(Figures to nearest thousand). 


— 

British India. 

Indian States. 

Total. 

Sikks 

2,367,000 

872,000 

3,239,000 

Jains . 

456,000 

723,000 

1,179,000 

Buddhists... 

11,491,000 

80,000 

11,571,000 

Parsis 

88,000 

14,000 

102,000 

Christians 

3,028,000 

1,726,000 

4,754,000 

Others 

6,941,000 

2,874,000 

9,815,000 


In addition there are 2,814,000 whose religion is not known. 


In three cases the adherents of one or other of these faiths 
will found almost entirely in a single province. Although 
the birthplace of Gautama the Buddha lies under the shadow 
of the Himalayas, and although the places specially associated 
with his life and teaching are in Bihar and the United Pro- 
vmces, ovm* 96 per cent, of the Buddhists of India are to be 
found in Burma. 

The mall and exceedingly prosperous community of Parsis, 
who follow religion of Zoroaster and trace their origin from 
Persia, reside for the most part in Bombay, though small 

numto of the community will be found engaged in commerce 
m other towns. 
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I fir hMvi Ml Iii 3 p^ liVf ftliitrmi («niircly in Uie runjab Ib-o- 
ID rrrf.,Hi liHlmu HtutH-H, Kurh aa Patiala, which are 
» tlw I 11U|;||* .‘irr,!. Htkhiyin wan nu attempt to reconcile 
fimlii l.rii.Ps wsih a iiiim* crcwi, which rejected yvolytheiBrn, 
icii'r ivMrl'iip and n, remained a pacific cult till 

II* |sfdll!_\i:siiiiv ni flic jMusHahnana and tlie social tyranny 
! till* n’interfrd jf. infn a military creed It ia a 

t ikini* rircniHHt.iiicM fluit I bin Kinull c'ommtinity contributed 
n Ili.tn nwn In sicrve in (he ffreat War—a lar^^er pro- 

eliMn fb.m <iils»*r ri»mii(niu(v in India. ^Plie numberR of 
Sikli poimliiimn li.ivr uimily jinnvu in the last tliirty years, 
lid ilw reticciifi;i.!nm t'f {ht-. vn.iurnun idtaiumt, with its strong 
mimimal ftiijM’hiisrjtf nt !bc isiiipjc Province of the Ihmjab, 

* II f.'irt »)f {'real !».*!jiM-.d impn'laiu’c, whicli reipiircH special 

'I'litinrnf, 


ft Will be indi'ftl th.il 51 S the ciiHc of (he Jains, the larger half 
f tliu! CMniiuniuty In hr found outside British India—mostly 
i the }U«fiih;iy Sl.ifrji and Hnjputana. 


Indian Christians. 

I’< Ilf the rt'OKnnmg rrhpums communities, Ihc Indian 
hriuf },»ii t. freio the |»ujdi of view both of numerical and of 
ndstieal smp«*rtam'r, call for special consideratiou. 

A rhrifdiaii (‘'hiirrlj has existed in India for over l,5(K) years, 
‘he old Hvrian {'hn imn community in Malabar eherishea a 
•iidsts'U i! w.i.-': e^i.ddn.bed by the Apostle Hi. Thomas 

snrsrdf In aiiv • .i it* i( , j ir:if. aiitiijuity is nndouiited, but it is 
nlv m iIm' eMiH e ni i!»e i.iit half ccnl-ury. since the efforts of 
hii'.ii.'U no .jMH.o >.•. h i\e been concculraled upon the remote 
{lli 'e disfu. i lii.sl i!a-. reii.eti'U.s comiuuiuty bus exhibited 
III ft rapid pj'Mwih If n«iu elauiiH (.o Ik* tlic. third largest 
•hiMU: h,.4i ill Isidni, loiiubemtp. in P»riti;di India and the 
iids.oi •..nJoned .slaKii d,^ millions houIk, of which 

yPt.'iplHJ Itve ilirrrflv Ullder till' PiMtisli Haj.l Of the full 
Ij fnillsinn iire Itonuin ('atholicH, and about 
•| ate eMiopiinied m other tlenominatious. Hince the 

rat P*.»I htdi.im t dll jnttaiiji imvt* <*onsidcrahly more than 

sajhis'd fhrjj' tsoitiiie! ii . 

d iic siotiiv aditmnblv eondnettsl Hcdiools and hospitals founded 
sid iauor.u!i«-d hv {’ftij-diatt misKiomirics of varimiH nu(.ioniili(.ies 
lid KuUi.tl lufKi, which we vi.sited during our tours 

lis-»i{|di India, if.anpel a {iibiitc to the spltMidid serviees tlioy 
riider, |l wan the loreK^Kiuriei! wlio wci'e auKSig the [lioneers 
f rdic aiHKi fir tb,. ilhfrr.ite ; they maintain some of tlu'. best 
ie4s« al Hiuhtnijeioi in tiie enuntry; and their work among 
oKtien and rhildten, and lor (ht-> tlepressed (da..sscH, is of sjHH*ial 

* J s*u tVisnn'i ill P.lliJ, \ til, I, jiujlllt Ihl. 

t fitP Imi ile.fjlittiw su fht* UiliuIiiltHl .statt'UKKil. in panit.!;rapU 44 

it> u|* l»% !>» the altttve Anp.lodmliaiiH and I'Jurnpean 

iniii In4n»i,'* AfseKU'ati MiHi»ninurii*ti). 
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PART I, CHAPTER 3 . 


significance. Not the least admirable feature of their actmties 
is that they have carried on their labours without offending the 
susceptibilities either of Moslem or Hindu, and have lived at 
peace and amity with their neighbours. 

The Indian Christian community is widely distributed, but 
more than half of its members live within the Madras 
Presidency and the adjoining States. At the last census 8S 
persons in every thousand of the population of the Presidency 
of Madras v9-ere Christians—a total of 1,361,000. In the State 
of Cochin the proportion is as large as 268 per thousand, and in 
Travancore 292 per thousand. There has been a steady growth 
in the number of adherents to Christianity in southern India. 
Converts, at any rate in British India, are drawn mostly from 
the lower castes of the Hindus, especially the depressed classes, 
and from the aboriginal tribes. People such as these have noth- 
ing to lose from abandoning their old attachments and th.e 
religion they embrace gives them a new^ hope and a new 
standard. When a member of the depressed classes adopts 
Christianity, the census no longer counts him as included in the 
former category. There has also been a striking increase in the 
number of adherents in Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, and Hyderabad. 

The Indian Christians stand high in the table of literacy. 
More than one in five of them is returned as able to satisfy 
the test—a remarkable result, considering that so many are 
drawn from the lowest strata of Hindu society. The Parsis, 
and the Buddhists are the only Indian religious communities 
which make a better showing. In English education, the 
Indian Christians are second only to the Parsis, whose advan¬ 
tages are enormonsly superior. The achievement is a great one 
and shows what good work is being done in mission schools. 


Tribal ReUgioiis. 

46. A word should be added on the ancient and obscure faiths 
which the census groups together under the head of “ Tribal 
Beligions.” There are still found, in various parts of India, 
and especially in certain hill and jungle regions, aboriginal tribes 
whose behefs as to the unseen world are bound up with the 
practice of worshipping or propitiating the forces and objects of 
nature and the spirits which they conceive to reside in natural 
phenomena. Primitive peoples do not claim to belong to any 
particular religion : they only know of their own beliefs, and are 
therefore unconscious of religious classifications. It is a remark¬ 
able experierice to motor along some wide and.” shady road in 
Burma and come suddenly across a gaily decorated tree adorned 
with gilding and bits of bunting, where the passer-by is wont to 
make offering to the local Nat. The relation between this and 
Buddhism may be difficult to describe, just as the enumerator 
must have had a difficult task in drawing the line between the 
religious attitude of an aboriginal Gond or Bhil and that of some 
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who have been absorbed into the lowest Hindu castes. These 
topics are for the anthropologist rather than for the statistician 
or the legislator. 

Dr. J. H. Hutton has written some fascinating chapters on 
the beliefs of the Angami and the Serna Nagas of the 
Assam hills. All that it is necessary to record in the present 
sketch of the religious communities of India is that there are 
some ten millions of people of various aboriginal stocks whose 
beliefs cannot properly be classed as falling within any of the 
great organised religious systems to which we have previously 
referred. 





PART I, CHAPTER 4. 

CHAPTBE 4.-CASTE AND THE DEPRESSED CLASSI..,-. 

Conception of Caste. 

W compTSs^ve^aSTlientific^^^ tins Eeport to enter upr.i. 
ihe Hindus, even if we were auaUfi^f^ system 

appreciation of the nature aod^rp.. attempt it. But 

CO an understanding^ of certain ®ys^em is esseutti^ 

tional problem. The sub dwTs 

are such that it was thought rfl society due to crwl# 

mittee on the Bill of 1919^to 

sections at more than one noint provision for certMJg 

In the Bombay Lecrisktivp 

some allied castL). wbile^otW^'^ii Mahrattas (inclucliii|^ 
the general body of Hindus same constituencies u^- 

seven seats; in the Hresideinv If occupation mi 

domination was so strong Cthounh Bralirniii 

oat of a total Hindu population^nf^qvi1,397,0I» . 
were reserved for non-Brahmins T that 28 seali 

the three election^ which W If. at each «f 

Legislative Council a mr. m ^ taken place for the Maclrtt# 

Brahmin members haTe beefretmned ®The“Tl"’' k- """l 
the representation and nroteptir... ( *1 *'°'® subjent of 

subject which received verv brief 7 Depressed ClassoB--* 

Chelmsford Report, but whfch^ hal eome“to th^f 
years as a question of urgent and “ ”“"1 

up with the operation o®f tL ehT ^ concern—is boim.1 

therefore, that w^shonU d!w ® necessary, 

matter. » s«®‘>on of our Report to th« 

eodai Sbrio,”“ tlTy^ralTso'la''^ ' of the Indiiin 

Every Hindu necessarily bewl to the°p'^”+^°Ti^ concerned, 
m that caste he inevitably remlins * Ne f his parents, ui.d 
and no exercise of talents can ai+o V- ^ ^cumulation of wealth 
outside his caste is prohibited or ; and marih^*!? 

invariably happens that every ma^s^ 

neighbours. In some caseq fZ. “ is known to I hi 

seems almost to prescribe the 

indeed many castes partake of thp ^ hvelihood of its memlKu*?;. 
Thus the cite system which o^^cupational guild,, 

servation of ceremoS W<- 

desired to limit admixtL of blood hts?^th?' 

developed into an instifnh/^r, txvU- -u ’ ^ course of ixgm 

his du^ and ^ 

Special claim which his caste fellnwQ He feels thu 

boundary which brings 

serves to separate them from innumerlbk® together ah*-o 
bracing other castes And then, rriu “ compartments em^ 
division of Hindu society wbLh lfl^ ^ 
theory (if not always with the^ contrasts with tin* 

among Moslems and Christiahs cquahtarian idciu* 











CA.STK, ANl! TIIF. IH'.l’UKSNF.n ( .M/i 

The Brahmins. 

■111. i'lif f»f tlu* castf' Hvj-.fi’iti an- .umI 

an crtiirif nf fUiflinrify hap ticflarfd llu' fiul’jr'i't f.» j.ja'rifTil an 
iiiHohifflc [irolth'in. 'I'lii' <n' 4 ^in;tl Sitnsln'if wtinl fi.r r-antn nu’.'ina 
" {ailoiir." niul if is ijifi'rrt'il (hal flw .‘•ystinn fnvc?i ifa nri'jin tc* 
lh«‘ (Icain* of flif fain’r Aryan pniipli* who nn^iat**.! hnfia 
in {ir(‘s<‘rv(‘ (heir own raniul chaianii-nHlins hy Ihn impoMtiHii m| 
nnt’ial Isarrint'H hntvvni’ii ilu'ui'.a'lvns uiul flu' ti.uU ' kinnr*! r.H'k* 
whcan iticy hunui alrnaily (’atahlialuai in Ihn Iiitlum |H-niu-nlii 
Inni), hnWfvnr, vnry early in the In.lory of the Uintina. 
eaine In {ft'iinfi' a. nneia! nrher iinlepeiitlenlly of any uetual <|i*» 
linelion fjf ('olour, nitti in modern tmieH it ha t het ome a; ^*»eiulrtf 
with hninnyeiiettuM eiidor-aniona eonumnuf n-s.i ol 

families, in many eaaf; iollouinji njn-eitw tteetipafson ^ 'The 
HyHtinn in a ili^iimetivf^ proihiel df p.ralunini to. and pciSiap. if; 
nuiHl nidslaiidiii"' feahne han he.n fhe <1 minafine mfhien**' <.f 
flu' 1’ral tin ilia, ‘I'liotiaanda of yea in ar**. the I li .ifimmi e.t ddi hed 
Iheinrehi*;i in a j»o.' i(itin of a eeiulene\ a fhe hnde .{ ra te, nifh 
a monopoly of tin* piie-'.lh olhee and a elano fo fhe monopoili, 
of litiouledoc. l’',v»‘iy j»lie*i| j;., (Iietefore. a idahmin, an»I In 
prereiiet* la ne< nnaary at the reh;;lomi eereinoiin". of mo .1 e.cfe 
llitidit familiea, Hnt every Itrahnun i- not de^ehaiyany tin- 
diilieft of a pm : I : tin (he l onfrarv tin* (liiditnai ) «d icarmn ;. 
the exereinn nf anihority, and (he iufelleetnul eiierpv of (ie* 
llrahmin eanie hav<* iu‘eui‘<‘d for ila memheia in aonn* paifn of 
India, thimyh not in all. a rdiaie <»f p«ivyer ami mlhn nee m tlu- 
atlmiuintralivt* nt-rvieen, al (he l‘.ai\ on th<' Iteueh, and in the 
t le-'i-.lai 111 e . whteh i t <»u! of all potpoitnm vot'i flau' imndei , 
'The ahilitv of the Ih'.ihiinn I'antlil i, e\i rw. ie? «• aih oov. le,Pi-d ^ 
and it i t ama/.my fti relleet ine.v uid'-lv tin* .e\i-ii .a eedd nodanj 
male;!, wild are all that, helttiio In the r.r.ihiiim e:!nte, fhou ds 
evervuliere in a email mmoiitv, are iepje>M*ntf-d in fh" pijhlie 
life of India.. Ai the aaine liim* many I aahmina lo!!«e/, humhiej 
profe-Mioii-', In the I’niled )'lovinet*-., for ey.nnple, ;i !ai,;'r- 
numher of HrahtmiiH an* eitoKa, manv of them m imn Itialmini 
home*!. 'The 1 indunin e»»mmnmty al !M eoiitrdmie , » ie;nmeiif to 
(lie Indian Army. Apain, «ni fhe went eoio.t, then* aie detnute 
elar.aeH <jf Urahmim! who an* petty tfadem and h«ie»ltfam 
euit ivalor.a 

Intermediate Ciustes. 

Ul}. \\d» .'diall make no attempt, to deal hy ua.v of de? tiled 
deaei'ipti«in with the infenueiliafe einitea ^^hu•h he het’Ai-.-ji the 
flraltmiiri and the depre.M:,ed ekeete?i. < litein-dh. , h. lov. jit,- 
I'.r.ihmui , n,ere found (no other .aoeiul eoiuparfnu-nt-!, (he 
IvHiiulrya. or uanior e:e.te, hi wlueii moi.t «d tht- lluidn inl> ? , 
in the old iiay;i heloneed. uui{ tin* \'ae*h\.i ra fe i.f tj.idei , aed 
aprieult nriat 'rie-ee three' uere the d’v. ler- h'lii, oof 

only in (he workl of lU-nae hut .iharue' that hi, in v e\t t> tu «* 
which \H hfltil-.eiied hy tlu* wearino of the S,i> i,-d 'rho-id i* 
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Ehem were the Sudras, consisting of the lest of the populai 
not entitled to these privileges but destined irrevocably to _ s 
their superiors and to discharge menial occupations whic 
would be degrading for the Twice-born to fih. The 
nieating power of Hinduism has absorbed into this lowest c 
masses of men who were originally outside its pale and ma' 
descendants of an earlier and conquered race. By degrees, 
four-fold division of Hindu society was developed by a prc 
of further sub-division : new castes and sub-castes were evol 
each with its strong bond of internal union and discipline 
in the census of thirty years ago (when for the first tin 
systematic classification was attempted) a list of no less 
2,300 different castes was drawn up. It is noteworthy ths 
the lowest stratum of all, the process of sub-division pers 
there are gradations of caste even among the outcasts. 

Will Caste Endure? 

51. Are these factors of cleavage, which seem inherent in 
social system of Hinduism, for ever destined to overshadow 
growing sense of a common political nationahty? It woul 
a grave error not to note and make due allowance for tht 
fluencies—social, economic, and political—^which are tendin 
degrees to sap the rigidity of the caste system. The opera' 
of large-scale industry bring together in a common enter 
men of different castes, and in the mills and mines of 1 
many of them are working side by side in the same occupa 
Trains and trams cannot make provision for caste distinct 
In the villages, co-operative societies have an importani 
flnence in breaking down ancient social barriers, and poli' 
educational, and economic activities everywhere tend to 1 
into contact different grades. For practical purposes, there 
it may be assumed that the strictness of caste feeling is I 
slowly modified in many directions, and the movement has 
sympathy and support of not a few of India’s progressive lea 
With the demand by the educated classes for a more democ 
system of government we see the emergence of a new f 
which has operated to modify the severity of caste distinct 
The problems of caste have for the first time in recent Ii 
history become a serious political issue. On the one hand, 
existence of msurmountable social barriers has furnishec 
0 |^nents of pohtical reform in India with a powerful 
ment. On the other hand, there has been a growing rec 
by Hindu politicians of the fact that social exclusiv 
is a formidable obstacle to the growth of nationalism ir 
wantry.^ Mr. Gandhi in 1920-21 placed the removal of 
tonehability in the forefront of his programme. Some c 
fdlowers have gone even further and advocated the total . 
tion of the ^ste system. The passing of resolutions at p 
conference is a very different thing from translating them 
pictice, but many who view the prospect in India witH 
wthy and msight detect signs of a real change coming. 
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are not, of course, presuming to do more tEan record our 
impressions of present conditions as these affect the constitutional 
problem, and for this purpose criticism and prophecy are equally 
out of place. The spiritual and social sub-divisions of India, 
operating in a land where there is a deep respect for 
religion, and supported by ancient tradition and the canons of 
orthodoxy, are not likely to suffer very sudden or violent altera¬ 
tion, and nothing is more clear than that whatever change may 
eome, must come from the action of the people of India them¬ 
selves. 

62. A significant development since the War has been a grow¬ 
ing consciousness among the intermediate castes in the Hindu 
system of their natural rights as citizens, and the deep resent¬ 
ment that has been displayed against the political and intellectual 
domination of the Brahmins in Southern India. In Madras, 
from the veiy beginning of the Reforms, the “ non-Brahmin ” 
castes organised themselves and secured political power in 
their own hands. The victory of the “ Justice Party,” as the 
non-Br.ahmin organisation was called, was the victory of numbers, 
for the Brahmins in Madras form less than 4 per cent, of the 
Hindu population of the province. But this success was none 
the less of deep significance, for it indicated that under the new 
constitution the dominance of the highest caste could be over¬ 
thrown, even in a place where it had been thought necessary 
to make express provision for the protection of its rivals. The 
non-Brahmins in Bombay have never been so well organised or 
so successful as in Madras, but they have always sent a power¬ 
ful group to the Legislative Council. 

The Depressed Classes. 

53. At the lower end of the complicated scale of castes, and 
definitely below all others, are found, in every province of India 
except Burma, very large numbers to whom in recent years the 
term ” Depressed Classes ” has been applied. These com¬ 
prise some 20 per cent, of the total population of British 
India, or some 30 per cent, of the Hindu population. They 
constitute the lowest castes recognised as being within the 
Hindu religious and social system. In origin these castes 
seem to be partly ” functional,” comprising those who followed 
occupations held to be unclean or degrading, such as scavenging 
or leather working, and partly ” tribal,” i.e., aboriginal tribes 
absorbed into the Hindu fold and transformed into an impure 
caste. Their essential characteristic is that, according to the 
tenets of orthodox Hinduism, they are, though within the Hindu 
system, ” untouchable,”—^that is to say, that for all other 
Hindus they cause pollution by touch and defile food or water. 
They are denied access to the interior of an ordinary Hindu 
temple (though this is also true of some who would not be classed 
as “ untouchable ”). They are not only the lowest in the Hindu 
social and religious system, but with few individual exceptions 
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in Dig inausiriai .. ,vn, 

for a particular shed in a factory to lie rcHorvod for th'ju'oHsecl 
class workers, though such separation (■annot ulwayH la- (il)K(‘,rv('(l. 



Disabilities of the Untouchables. 

54. The actual disabilities, other than religiouH, suffoivd by the 
untouchables owing to their untouchabilil.y vary V(>ry greatly in 
different parts of India, not only from {)rovine<‘ to province',, but 
in different parts of the same province, and even some.tinu^H in i 

different parts of the same di.strict. Two most widt'spread i 

difaculties that arise are in connection with water and Kelunds, , 

It is in many x>laces customary for the untouehahh'H to he tle.nicd t 
access to the wells or tanka used by the otlier easles and gre.at 
difficulty has often been found, when a new souree of water- | 

supply has been provided from public, funds liy lo<’al authorities, | 

in arranging for the untouchables to have, use. of it. If any village ^ 
draws its water from a river, tlie untcmcluible.s will lie retpiired i 
to take their supply from a different point, lower (bmm. In many | 
places the children of un'tonchable.s art' either (‘xclialed altogether j 
from ordinary schools, although provided in wliob', or in part frein [ 

public funds, or else required to sit apart. We. lifive. betm told ! 

of cases in which the iintoiu*hal)le. child atlimtls tlie. h'sson { 

standing outside the school. An account of the atle.mpts to |* 

grapple with this problem on the cclueational side, will b(', found l 

in the report of our Auxiliary Committee on Education. ^ 

The difficulty of the adniinistriitor or political reformca* is ;* 

much increased by the fact that tlie great body of the imloudi- 
ables, as yet, accept their destiny as natural and inevitahle. j 

Their state is indeed pitiable-inside the lliiubi fold and yet r 

not of it—living on the edge of starvation, and unaware', of any 

hope of improving their lot. [ 

f 

65. The disabilities of the depressed clasKeH are undoubtedly | 

most severely felt in Madras, and especially in Malabar. In J 

the latter district is still found the, pbcnorneiion. -now almost I 

unknown elsewhere—of “ unapproa<',liability,” that is to say the f 

untouchable must not approach within a cei’tain distance of a ! 

high caste Hindu, and would hoAre to loavo the road to allow 
his passage, and even to shout in order to give warning of tlie 
risk of pollution. It was stated to us that a loiail a,uthority in | 

another part of Madras had preferred to leave the I'eads uti- | 

mended rather than employ untouchable labourers to re])air them. I 

In Bombay and the Central Provinces, the position, tliougli no I 

doubt less acute, is probably more or less cornparaVilo to tliat in | 

Madras. An instance was quoted to us in which, deapito an 
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order to tlio cffeot timt iiionilx'ro ..f llio -x ii.ii-i l.r 

admitted to all ('o.irte, a def,'i„l.-mt wax afrooi i„ rniri » 

Magistrate’s Court for tear of Urn , anoh a. !,on 

would arouse. Itee.'Ut tdi'gniiH.H from Na .Ir oi.d I ....na, in 1 ..i 
Romhnv Presidenev, "I'cin lo uidioiili- or>;.imrrd a. lion on the 
paT of eomo uuUmel.al.les In as,.,., I a ,-lam, to .-ntor Ilm.ln 

temples. . , , ,, 

In Beii{?al, Bihar and Onwa aiul flm 1 mini i rMvinn-M, 

although there are lar^e iitnnhrns In untom hHMr 

castes, in gonenil tliey tlo tad Hcrui !■» uMn inuvrniuHv 
severely n.H in tlu'. Houth. B wnuti It.l‘«- u jtU'U.tr.*' tt? 
suppose that the prfhBiii .I.t’, iit.t i \s f m H,.- .«• piM-uiu-f W.* 
werB) for ('xarnpli'., lohl that it w.i'® luU ui lit n. . 1 ! f<*i 

postmen to wsfiise thcm.sflvr*: !«* l. n» t,i D. iniftfii. h,*!*!- 

In the Pniijah, caste tliiTeivnr.’is ai.- itiiu Ij n-uily mP .,-iu-4, 
and we were inronued tluil the j.i<h!rji! ..} fli.- ifuf .*!■ !i fid*- . t - d.l 
hardly he separated from that «t! lie- antj 

backward. In As;aUn, alsit. the thiVu-tjlfy haiBly hn-im tu .-^a .f 
as a separate prohlem ; and it in ni th;tt i.iMvim-*-. ux 
Hinduisin is of eoiniiarativfdy I'ceruf ionv.111, ilUlhoilt fu lir tin 
guish between untouehuliln llindua and alMnioiUiilM tHitiUih' the 
Hindu fold. Among BurmunH. fuste thfaiiu-tuni', hnnliy cnj'U. 

Is the Condition of Untouchablea Improving? 

56. Considerable efforts havo hn-n iiunlo lu rnrtmt yenic hy 
social reformei’H and liy (htvt'riunont [■*r tin* anii‘h«»nili»ti» (*1 the 
state of the deprt'S.sed elfifisoo. hut r*i;, lom tirru. ;ui»l ih 

likely to retnuin, slow. Mitthun ch.uig' * m thr fxicin.il w.ii 
ditioiis of da,ily life are imt witlmtif tiffot, hnt the* hirahmg 
down of Hueh harriers cannot l<nf hr t \rrr«hurt_\ .* 1 . 0111.11 I ih* 
following reiiuM’kH in the Bih.u' aiul t uii.Ha (‘ru .mj of 

1921 illusirato the proei'ns : 

“In uIiuioB lik(* .hiiiiilit'djtur wino’ ui.tk ta »|m!ui tui.!»n ut,«4i.in 
oonditioiLs, tnim of all ciuiU'B nmt luttv, w.iik -jsiU. t«> o« !h», 

mill witlumb any )ni«givinK« r«'U*o<tji!j? ili** ftirji -> 

hut Ik'cuuho tho funts uf jn«'ry ‘ti <3 hir juaKu ii tsujM.ariibli. tu nUIi.w 
tlu) aunu! ])i'}H’Lip(i,l a?, ttrin Srit u iiiira st in 

not Lu I )0 HUpiKWfHl tluib lll»4 «lt*»!llsi I imrj «iS {illtm iHt«l unintlr’, f M»l< It 
jiblo and untnunluiblt', iiro iin »«.4. A loj.pj Hoitlu 

would not iilltiw jui ' niitfiucliHtitr. ' f., rai »<u iti»’ rsJO»»t< ...It.ill <»{’ *, <1 

Kiiuiku tlii' Htuuo htitilidh ttr n> i.ttult lu-, l.itj m-.ii, luf, i" *>1 

or tliu wntor !io driiiku; itu' ii i.f.uu h .-l ih,-, *. nl.. ;t h.oh m t..M 
wator Is I, ho miniiiiifin {»ijt dlr.i! i.u» ju.*,,. i A.. ,1 i,, 

iittlo U) nhovv that tho cidoft tij !<at- h ato s-»ll.iir. ‘U-.o-.. » ..j.* 

in so fur m thoy h UVH hcM'UUU'i iiJU t isfT !■ iSfllSfe'' *>»§ 

6vory<liiy HUb Ai I'uiUvay af*i ti* I i-. fh 

L() Liu* 1 ‘Uhlp til Ii-HmU j I *'i *: J |i«T «: j*- s v * I 

who IuuhUu hut th»- lU-.lJl «i.sl .-jUj.Ilh*-■; «ll Jil. Ul.* •<'. tlUiI 

to tliirnby i» titi!! (**i,-«iii! m nan!-, I h..?.* % ..m.-.s , ,1 

hralimnn.’’ 


67 . Wo made careful citipiii n 
wliidi luul come about in rrern 
addressed to depr UKHl ‘d tda.sn rr 


ipilin-- .-r, f , (hr ,-\{rnl . 4 ' thr rhaJfrrj. 
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admission of any material advance, but our own impression is 
that there is a slow but real improvement beginning in some 
areas. It is beyond doubt that there are those among the 
higher caste Hindus who have laboured zealously in the cause 
of the depressed classes, and not without effect; the missions 
have done splendid work in giving them a new dignity and a 
new hope; and we must mention with admiration the efforts 
which we saw being made by the Salvation Army for some of 
the most degraded. 

Estimate of Numbers of Depressed Classes. 

68. On the question of the numbers of the depressed classes, 
conflicting estimates have been made from time to time by 
various authorities. The variation in the figures arises largely 
from a difference in the meaning and application given to what 
is at all times a rather vague term. If the test applied is that 
of “ .causing pollution by touch or by the approach within a 
certain distance the total will not be the same as if the list 
included all who are denied access to the interior of ordinary 
Hindu temples. The criterion of admitting or refusing children 
to schools would again give a different figure, and indeed the 
treatment in this respect of members of the same caste would 
differ in different areas. These considerations must be borne 
in mind if any question arises of making a list of individuals 
who belong to the depressed classes, as for example for electoral 
purposes. But at present we ape only concerned to provide the 
fairest estimate we can of the totals. After studying various 
figures, and analysing the evidence put before us, we have made 
the best estimate we can of the numbers of “ untouchables ” 
in the first of the above senses. Excluding aboriginals who are 
definitely outside the Hindu fold the table is as follows :— 


— 

Number in 
millions. 

Approximate 
percentage 
of Hindu 
population.! 

Approximate 
percentage 
of total 
population. 

Madras . 

6-5 

18% 

161% 

Bombay . 

1-5 

11% 

8% 

Bengal 

11-5* 

57% 

241% 

United Provinces 

12-0* 

31% 

261% 

Punjab . 

2-8 

42% 

131% 

Bihar and Orissa... 

5*0* 

20% 

141% 

Central Provinces 

3-3 

33% 

24% 

Assam 

1*0 

24% 

13% 

Total (Governors’ pro¬ 
vinces excluding 
Burma) 

43*6 

28i% 

19% 


* These figures must be read subject to the warning below, 
t Criminal tribes and tribes essentially aboriginal who are only partly 
Hinduised have, so far at estimates of these are available, been deducted 
from the figures for the Hindu population. 
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We must make it plain that the figures in the above table are 
estimates, and, in respect of some provinces, have in any case 
less significance than in others. So far as Madras, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces are concerned, there is not likely to be 
much dispute as to which are the “ untouchable ” castes, and 
no really material differences exist in the various calculations 
made. 'But it is otherwise in the case of Bengal, the United 
Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa. In these three provinces the 
connection between theoretical untouchability and practical dis¬ 
ability is less close, and a special investigation might show that 
the number of those who are denied equal rights in the matter 
of schools, water, and the like is less than the total given for 
the depressed classes in those areas. In Assam the figure is 
largely conjectural, for in addition to the difficulty of dis¬ 
tinguishing between “untouchable” Hindus and aboriginals, 
there is a good deal of uncertainty as to the proportion of 
depressed class people to be found among tea-garden labourers. 
No wide variation for the estimate given for the Punjab has 
been put forward, but this fact does not necessarily establish 
the accuracy of the figure. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that in provinces where the 
effects of untouchability are most seriously felt, the figures are 
hkely to be fairly precise; but in other parts of India where the 
treatment meted out to depressed classes, though constituting 
a real disability, is not so severe, there is a wide margin of 
possible error. 
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59. Paragraph 346 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport deals 
with the Anglo-Indian community as follows :— 

“ Some reference is needed also to the case of the large Anglo-Indian or 
Eurasian community which on historic grounds has a strong claim on the 
consideration of the British Government. It is not easy for them, occupying 
as they do an intermediate position between the races of the East and West, 
to win for themselves by their own unaided enterprise a secure position in 
the economy of India. They have been hitherto to a great extent in pohtical 
and economic dependence on the Government ; and they would not be 
strong enough to withstand the effect of changes which omitted to take 
accormt of their peculiar situation. We think the Government must 
acknowledge, and must be given effective power to discharge, the obhgation 
to see that their interests are not prejudicially affected.” 

The events of the twelve years which have elapsed since this 
passage was written have not diminished the concern of this 
community for its future, and we warmly sympathise with its 
anxieties. It was not found possible to include within the 
Government of India Act any special guarantee of Anglo-Indian 
interests, and it is admittedly the fact that the problems raised 
by the difficulties of Anglo-Indians are not so much constitutional 
as economic. A representative deputation laid their position 
and grievances before us; and a short account of these must 
be given here. 

60. Anglo-Indians are found in every part of India, but almost 
entirely among the urban population and very largely in railway 
and administrative centres. The census of 1921 gave 113,090- 
as the strength of the community in the whole of India. The 
figure is probably not very precise, for some who might have 
been included get classed as Europeans, while there is a 
tendency for some Indian Christians who have adopted British 
names to seek inclusion in the Anglo-Indian category. Of the 
enumerated total, 95,921 live in British India (chiefly in Madras, 
Bengal, Bombay and Burma), and 17,169 in the States (mainly 
in Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and Hyderabad). 

In the early days of the East India Company many children 
of mixed marriages were educated in England and returned to 
India in the Company’s service in positions equivalent to those 
which had been held by their European fathers. Others were 
educated in India in Anglo-Indian schools, some of which are 
of old foundation and have fine records. Eor a long time the 
usefulness of Anglo-Indians in staffing administrative posts was 
widely recognised. The community has played an honourable 
part in developing the country and in supporting the forces of 
order. These avenues of employment are the more important 
to it since Anglo-Indians are not cultivators and few of them 
hold commanding positions in the world of commerce. It is, 
generally speaking, a poor community; the standards of life it 
endeavours to maintain make this poverty still more severely felt; 
it is domiciled in India, and must make India its home : and it 
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now finds itself, largely as the result of the Eefornas and the 
progress of Indianisation, exposed to the danger of falling between 
two stools. 

Some 1,500 Anglo-Indian women are in the nursing profes¬ 
sion. They have given of their best to the tending of the sick 
of all races, and have thus done something towards meeting one 
of the foremost and most urgent needs of Indian society. 

Ambiguity of Status. 

61. An answer given by the Under-Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Commons in December, 1925, illustrates 
the ambiguity of Anglo-Indian status. It ran as follows :— 

“ For the purposes of employment under Government and inclusion in 
schemes of Indianisation, members of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Community are statutory natives of India. For the purposes of 
education and internal secmity, their status, in so far as it admits of definition, 
approximates to that of European British subjects.” 

The mention of ‘ ‘ statutory natives of India ’ ’ might seem to 
suggest a racial test. But this is not so. The reference is to 
a definition of “ natives of India ” in the Indian Councils Act 
of 1870 for the purpose of secaring that such persons might be 
available for official appointirients, under certain conditions, 
without passing the civil service examination. There is brought 
within this definition “ any person born and domiciled within the 
Dominions of Her Majesty in India of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary purposes 
only Such a definition is manifestly not limited to persons 
of mixed blood, and might equally apply to anyone satisfying 
these tests, whether pure European or pure Indian. The only 
definition of “ Anglo-Indian ” of which we are aware does not 
occur in any statute, but is to be found in the electoral rules 
in force for Bengal, Madras and Burma—the three provinces 
where the community’s representation is secured through election 
by a separate constituency. “Anglo-Indian ’’ is defined in these 
rules as meaning any resident British subject (not being a pure 
European) who is of European descent in the male line, or 
who is of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent, and 
whose father, grandfather, or more remote ancestor in the male 
line was born in the continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, or the 
United States of America. So far as the community elects its 
members, exact definition is only required where it is necessary’; 
to compile an electoral roll on a communal basis. So much 
precision is not required when the representative is nominated. 

Employment in the Public Service. 

62. As we have said, a very large proportion of Anglo-Indian 
adults are employed in the public service. Almost all of these 
are connected with central departments. The deputation to 
which we have referred informed us that about 14,000 Anglo- 
Indians, together with 3,000 domiciled Europeans, are engaged 
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on the railways, and that substantial numbers of the community 
hold posts in the Telegraphs, Customs, Post Office, Survey, and 
Indian Medical departments. Very few members of the com¬ 
munity appear to be employed in the provincial services, though 
some of them find work in the education departments. 

We were told that during the last two years the proportion 
of Anglo-Indians employed on the railways has tended to fall, 
while the number of Indian employees has increased. Improved 
education and lower wages make the latter formidable com¬ 
petitors. To take another example, in the Indian Telegraph 
department (which up to 1878 was entirely staffed by Anglo- 
Indians and domiciled Europeans), the percentage of such 
employees is stated to have fallen from 66 per cent, in 1902 to 
40 per cent, in 1928. In other departments the change is 
equally marked. The reduction in the public employment of 
Anglo-Indians may be partly explained by the inclusion of a 
university degree among the qualifications required of a candidate 
for a wide range of posts to which Anglo-Indians were formerly 
admitted without it. But the real cause is to be found in the 
working out of the pohcy of increasing Indianisation of the 
services. Even though Anglo-Indians may be included in 
schemes of Indianisation, the pressure from more powerful and 
numerous Indian communities is such that there is an increasing 
danger of Anglo-Indians being squeezed out. 

Anglo-Indian Prospects. 

63. These anxieties found expression in Anglo-Indian deputa¬ 
tions which visited England and waited upon successive 
Secretaries of State in 1923 and 1925. The considered answer 
contained in the Government of India’s letter of September 
1928, written after a close investigation of the facts, and after 
much official consultation, shows clearly how difficult it would 
be to provide the community with the assurances which it 
seeks. 

As regards the effect of Indianisation, it is clear that Anglo- 
Indians are eligible for posts set aside for Indians. It is the 
declared policy of the Government of India to do its best to give 
the various Indian communities a share in Government service, 
and this pohcy is carried out by reserving one-third of the total 
number of appointments in services administered by the Central 
Government for qualified members of the minority communities. 
But the Government of India has never been prepared to set 
aside any definite percentage of appointments for any particular 
community; its policy has been restricted to securing that no 
one community should obtain .an undue preponderance, and the 
distribution of reserved posts among other communities has been 
a matter of discretion. Inasmuch as the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity has in times past held an exceptionally large proportion 
of positions in the central services, it is obvious that with the 
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advance to general Indianisation its privileged position is in 
jeopardy. As the Government of India’s letter says ;— 

“ It has to be recognised that altered conditions of the country and 
increased competition from Indians proper must tend to diminish the field 
of emplo 3 rttient of Anglo-Indians in the public service.” 

It would be a great relief to the situation if the community could 
open out for itself a wider range of employment, and depend 
less completely on government service. Nothing would be more 
helpful than a rapid advance in Anglo-Indian education, and we 
hope that the importance of this will be increasingly recognised 
and provided for. Nobody can consider the difficulties which are 
inherent in the position of Anglo-Indians without desiring to do 
the utmost for them. As we have said, their difficulties are 
economic and social rather than constitutional, and nothing can 
prevent old traditions being affected by changing circumstances. 
Such suggestions as we are able to make on the subject will be 
found in our second volume. 
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CHAPTER 6.—THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. 

64. Europeans in India fall mainly into three classes. First^ 
there are the men of business, who, with their families, are 
found in the principal shipping and trading centres and in other 
places of organised production, like the tea estates of Assam or 
Darjeeling or Chota Nagpur, the tea or coffee plantations in the 
Nilgiris, certain coal fields, or the mbber plantations and oil 
producing areas of Burma. Secondly, come the British members 
pf the various branches of the Civil Service. These are found 
in the All-lHdia Services, such as the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Pohce Service, or the engineering services; and again 
there are numbers of Europeans engaged upon the railways. 
Thirdly, there are some 60,000 British troops—officers and men 
of British regiments serving in India—together with British 
officers holding commissions in the Indian Army. 

We deal elsewhere with the Army in India,* and with the 
Civil Service;! though it may be as well to emphasize here how 
comparatively small is the British element in the latter. In the 
whole civil administration of British India, from the highest 
to the lowest grade, the European element is about 12,000 out of 
a total approaching a million and a half. But this 12,000 in¬ 
cludes a large number of British engine-drivers on lines directly 
managed by Government, a few British police sergeants in some 
of the largest towns, and other Europeans in subordinate posts. 
The total British element in the superior grades of the civil 
service is about 3,500. The services recruited by provincial 
Governments are almost entirely manned by Indians, apart from 
a few experts and technicians secured by special contracts. The 
Education and Agricultural services, for example, as time goes on, 
may be expected to become completely Indianised so far as the 
provinces are concerned; such Bntish officers as remain are a 
survival from the time before 1924, when the general decision 
was taken, on the recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
the Superior Civil Services in India (the Lee Commission) that 
the Secretary of State should no longer recruit on an “ All- 
India ” basis for such of the services as were administering 
subjects which had been transferred to the control of Governors 
of provinces acting with their Ministers. The intention is that 
the provincial services should develop and increase gradually, as 
members of the " All-India Services ” cesise to become available. 
Meanwhile the two services will continue to exist side by side as 
long as there remain any members, whether British or Indian, 
recruited on an All-India basis for these departments. 

To these three main classes of Europeans in India must be 
added the missionaries of various denominations, a small and 
devoted band of women engaged in medical and other social 
work, some retired officials, army officers and planters who have 

* Part I, ch. 10- 

t Part IV, ch. 1. 
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settled down in hill stations like Ootaoamund, and a limited 
number who carry on in country districts well-organised agri¬ 
cultural production of an exceedingly high standard. 

Numbers. 

65. According to the 1921 census, the European population in 
British India numbered 156,637, of whom 45,000 were women. 
The adult males not in government service amounted to 21,780. 

Small as these numbers are, the part that is played by British 
enterprise in the commercial life and organisation of India is 
incalculably great. In Bombay, the bulk of the industrial capital 
is Indian, and, apart from shipping and allied interests, the British 
element constitutes a comparatively small fraction of the whole. 
Most of the textile mills, for example, .are Indian owned; though 
some of these employ British managers or heads of departments. 
By contrast, the control and direction of a large part of Calcutta 
business is in English, and still more in Scottish, hands. As a 
centre of overseas trade, Madras is of much less importance, but 
here also there is a substantial element which is British. 
Cawnpore is a most striking example of a great industrial town in 
the interior with textile and leather industries which have been 
largely developed by British capital. 

The European Association, to which so many of the community 
belong, was founded nearly fifty years ago, and aims at embody- 
mg the general views of Europeans in India, as distinct from 
particular classes or from special interest.s represented by various 
commercial and industrial organisations. The Association has 31 
branches scattered throughout India, and has a membership of 
about 8,000. It takes a leading part in organising the election 
of European members to the legislatures, and it is one of the most 
important bodies through which the views of the European com¬ 
munity were placed before the Commission. 

European influence. 

66. The true significance of the position of the European in 
India can only be realised by bearing in mind the course of 
history and the economic development of the country. It is 
now more than three hundred years since the first British 
merchants settled in Surat, north of Bombay, and more than two 
centuries have passed since British traders estabhshed themselves 
in Bengal. The Indian railway system, designed and carried 
out by British enterprise, has transformed the conditions of 
Indian commerce. It is British organisation and leadership 
which have promoted the modern industrial development of 
India, just as it has been the adoption of political conceptions 
derived from Britain which has chiefly affected the recent course 
of Indian politics. There can be few cases in history where so 
small a body of men has brought about changes so widespread 
and so fundamental. Yet, while the British connection is con¬ 
tinuous and deeply rooted, the British individual is a sojourner. 
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who, after spending his working years in India, looks forward to 
retiring to that other country which is his real home. Only a 
small fraction of those who go out for the purposes of business 
or employment settle down in India permanently, and tlao 
domiciled European community does not grow. The noteworttiy 
fact is that, over areas so vast and amid populations so immense 
and diverse, the importance of the small European community, 
by whatever standard this may be measured, is out of all pro¬ 
portion with its size. 

Social Relations. 

67. We close this chapter with a reference to the relations 
prevailing between the European community and its Indian 
neighbours. We believe that both in politics and in business, 
there is often personal friendliness and a real mutual respect . 
We are sure that want of consideration in social inter¬ 
course for Indian feelings cannot justly be laid to the charg-e 
of the average Englishman in India to-day, and the courtesy of 
Indians to others is proverbial. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
contains a passage on this delicate topic which we copy here."^ 

“ The Indian temperament is sensitive and attaches great importance to 
appearances : it may easily mistake brevity for curtness, and directness fox 
discourtesy. The Englishman often has no natural aptitude for courtliness 
as India understands it, and values time more highly than the Indian. lEEe 
has no doubt the defects of his qualities; and yet if he were not ■wha-t lie 
is he would not have done what he has done. Even with his own people 
the Englishman is by nature exclusive; he does not disclose hih miad. fo 
those whom he does not understand; and different habits of thought axe 
a great impediment to understanding. There are thus allowances to lie 
made on both sides. It is perhaps not easy for the successful and unimagina.- 
iave Eng1ishTna.Ti to realise what the rule of another race must mean t>o 
patriotic miuds, and the great obligation that lies upon him to treat -witii. 
all possible consideration those whom he has hitherto ruled and whom lio 
is now admitting to a share in the task of ruling. Indians on their pnxt. 
would surely do well to reflect on the differences of thought if not of tLa-loi-b 
that impose inevitable and perfectly healthy limits to intercourse, if eaclx 
type is to preserve what is best within it ; and to think how natural, indeecl 
how necessary, it is that a small and scattered community of Europea.Ti 
dwellers in an. Asiatic country should nurse among themselves a cexta-in. 
communion of their own.” 


M/C Report, para. 347. 
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CHAPTEE 7.—THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 

68. Except for a mention of the obstacles which social custom 
sets up in the w^ay of female education, there is hardly any 
reference in the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport to the women of 
India. It is a striking proof of Lhe change which has come over 
the Indian scene in the last twelve years that no document dis¬ 
cussing India’s constitutional system and the directions in whicli 
it can be developed and improved could omit the women of 
India today. 

The text of the Government of India Act is as silent as to 
the political rights of women in India as the INIontagu- 
^Jilhshhsford Eeport, but the Statute provided that the qualifi.- 
-'"'■'■''cation of electors for the different legislatures which were then 
being set up should be determined by rules made under the Act. 
The Franchise Committee, ■which visited India under the presi¬ 
dency of Lord Southborough, reported early in 1919 that it 
had received numerous petitions from women of the educated 
classes urging some form of female suffrage, but it expressed 
the view (with one dissentient) that the social conditions of 
India made it premature to extend the franchise to Indian 
women at that juncture, when so large a proportion of male 
electors required education in the responsible use of a vote. If 
this advice had been followed, a beginning could not have been 
made until now, and the request that Indian women should 
have some direct opportunity of influencing the course of politics 
in the land to which they belong would still have remained 
wholly unsatisfied. But the claim was pressed by the Women’s 
Indian Association and its allies, and the Electoral Eules made 
under the Act were so drawn as to secure that if any provincial 
council passed a resolution in favour of removing the sex dis¬ 
qualification, this should become an operative decision; and a 
corresponding faculty was conferred upon both Houses of the 
Indian Legislature. 

Madras led the way in April, 1921, and all these bodies (except 
the Council of State) have no-u' passed the necessary resolution. 
We shall, later on in this Eeport,* give figures to show the 
extremely limited extent to which women, thus enfranchised 
on the same terms as men, have become qualified as electors. 

In seven provinces out of nine, women may now also be 
. members of the legislatures, and w'omen from those provinces 
can become members of the Legislative Assembly. Already, in 
several of the provincial councils referred to, a woman member 
has in fact been nominated ; one of these has been unanimously 
elected by the Madras Legislature as its deputy-president. The 
-i?“Women members, we believe, have done useful "work as legis- 
lators : one of them (the lady just refeiTed to) was responsible 
for the passage in Madras of the important measure known as 
the Devadasi Bill, which endeavours to deal with the dedication 
to temples of girls, most of whom live a life of prostitution. 


* Part III, Oh. 1., para, 202. 
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In at least one constituency a woman has stood for election 
and polled nearly as well as her suCMSsful male riyal. In 
munidpal elections-in the cities of Madras and Bombay- 
women have been returned. 

Indian Women Reformers. 


-some- 


69 Side by side with these developments there has begun m 
recent years a strong movement by bodies of educated Indian 
women supported by both Indian and British sympathisers, 
to urge social reforms which would promote the progress of 
Indian womanhood. Bor example, the. first All-India W^omen s- 
Educational Conference, with a European as Secretary, met in 
1927. The organisers soon discovered that, though the movement 
had been inspired by the need for educational reform, the social 
and legal disabilities of Indian women were so closely linked 
up with educational problems that the scope of the Conference 
had to be extended to include work touching these subjects, and 
they now form part of the deliberations of these conferences, 
which have become an important and influential annual event. 
Regional meetings of women on similar subjects are being held 
in many parts of India, and an interesting feature is the absence 
of any indication of communal friction. The Seva Sadan 
Society, founded a quarter of a century ago in the Bombay 
Presidency by Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, is carrying on a great 
work at many centres with special reference to the training of 
nurses and midwives, the promotion of maternity and infant 
welfare, and the finding of employment for widows. Increasing 
interest is being taken in many places in health centres, 
and organisations are at work to give some instruction to the 
untrained dais (midwives), who follow their hereditary profession 
without any knowledge of the principles of aseptic treatment. 
But the supply of skilled aid for women in sickness is most 
gravely inadequate to the need. A memorandum placed before 
the Commission by the “ National Association for supplying 
medical aid by women to the women of India ”, which manages 
the Countess of Dufferin’s fund, and which formed the Women’s 
Medical Service for India in 1914, states that there are about 
400 women doctors working in India with registrable qualifi¬ 
cations, of whom 150 are working under missionary societies. 

There is an excess of males over females in the population 
of India amounting, according to the last census, to almost nine 
millions. The gap is at its widest m the age-groups 10 to 20 
and may be not unconnected with social customs and practices 
such as purdah and early marriage and unskilful midwifery 
which seriously affect the vitality of so many Indian women. 
Moreover, among the lower classes, many women often have 
to undertake physical toil as hard as the work of the men. It 
will be a matter of great interest and importance to observe 
whether the increasing attention which is now being given to 
women s questions, and the emergence of a body of opinion 
among educated women in India which is determined to improve 
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the conditions of female life, do not result in an alteration of 
the figures for the better. 

Notwithstanding the good work that is being done in women’s 
hospitals at certain centres, and the organisation of nursing 
associations, the maternal mortality in India stands at a very 
high figure. As for infant mortality, the ratio of deaths under 
one year per thousand births is recorded as 189 (as against a 
figure of 70 for England and Wales). It is manifest, therefore, 
that, with the subject of public health entrusted to Indian 
Ministers in the provinces, the arousing of interest among Indian 
women themselves to promote improvement in these matters is an 
event of the greatest importance. 

Purdah and Child Marriage. 

70. The interest of educated India has been so much con¬ 
centrated on purely political issues that the attention now being 
given to social questions, like those arising out of purdah and 
early marriage, is the more impressive and significant. Although 
the leaders in these women’s organisations are among the select 
few, they are helping to bring about a striking change in opinion, 
and the movement towards reform in questions relating to women 
is widespread. Their movement is powerfully backed by pro¬ 
gressive minds among India’s political leaders. The feeling 
against purdah is fast gaining ground. It is a system* which has 

* “ From the time they attain puberty, numbers of young girls, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, often just children in instinct and feeling, retire into seclusion. 
They see no men except those of their own household ; they go out veiled or in 
closed and curtained conveyances when they do go out at all; and even this 
degree of hberty is denied them under the stricter Purdah conditions. Purdah, 
the seclusion of girls who have attained puberty, is a Muhammadan institution 
more rigidly enforced in north India. In that part of the country it has been 
frequently adopted by the Hindus, especially in Rajputana. It does not prevail 
at aU among south Indian Hindus ; or among the people of Maharashtra and a 
large section of Gujerat, or in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. As a result 
of this, it is less rigid among the poor Muhammadans of south India. Unfortun 
ately there is a tendency, even at the present day, for communities that have not 
originally adopted Purdah to do so as a mark of growing social status and 
prosperity. The Kathiawaris, for instance, have adopted it only in the past 
fifty years; and doctors working among them have already felt the deplorable 
physical results of this adoption, the increase of tuberculosis and of early maternal 
mortahty. 

“ Purdah differs very much in the degree of seclusion practised in various 
parts of the country. At its best and especially among the poor classes, women 
can move about on the public road and go about their outdoor work with a veil 
over their faces. If rich, they can use curtaiued conveyances, and social inter¬ 
course of a restricted kmd is not denied them. Even under such conditions the 
system is an infliction on the natural dignity of womanhood, and, on the purely 
physical side, results stiU in a deplorable lack of air and exercise that wiU lead 
to the physical deterioration of the race. On the other hand, Purdah may be 
so rigid that a woman may, among the poor, be confined to a small house, 
practically wtndowless or with openings high up in the walls, and she may not 
leave the house even to fetch water for household purposes. However poor the 
household, she can take no share in the work, except for the cooking which she 
can do indoors. It has been said that a Rajputani may not leave her house to 
fetch water though the house may be in a jungle and the well in front of it. The 
experience of doctors working among these Purdah nashin women is a tragic 
revelation of numberless cases of tuberculosis, stunted growth, and disease, both 
among the women themselves and their children.”—^Dr. Rukhmahai, M.D., in 
“ Women in Modem India—^Fifteen Papers by Indian Women,” p. 145. 
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pressed least hardly on the very rich who can afford to provide 
adequate separate space for the ladies of their households; 
medical reports show how terribly it eats into the vitality of less 
fortunate women who are shut up with small accommodation. 
The gathering force of the movement against child marriage is 
a still more significant symptom, for it- has developed in the face 
of much opposition from the orthodox, and in spite of an ancient 
tradition widely observed both by Hindus and Muhammadans. 
The Age of Consent Committee, consisting of nine Indians and 
one European member, estimated that something like half the 
girls of India are married before the completion of their fifteenth 
year ; the census of 19*21 showed that over two millions of them 
were married, and 100,000 were widows, before the age of ten. 
Hence the importance of the Sarda Ar*! just passed by the Indian 
Legislature. If this law, penalising marriage until the wife is 
14 and the husband is 18, is adequately observed and enforced, 
one of its results will be a great impetus to girls’ education. The 
usefulness of schools largely depends on the value attached 
by the average parent to the instruction of his children, and as 
long as the destiny of a little girl i,s child marriage and the 
seclusion of purdah, there is no public opinion and no parental 
ambition to urge that daughters should have the opportunities of 
good education. Yet these daughters become in the next genera¬ 
tion the wives and mothers who determine home standards of life 
and culture. At the last census in 1921 less than one woman in 
fifty in British India could read and write, and though the 
number of girls under instruction has increased by 400,000 in the 
last ten years, far more has been done for boys’ than for girls’ 
education. In no province does one girl out of five attend school; 
in some provinces not one out of twenty or twenty-five. Even 
more significant are the figures which show how soon the school¬ 
days of many girls are over, Eour times as many boys as girls 
attend primary schools; eighteen times as many boys as girls are 
found in middle schools; and thirty-four times as many in the 
high schools. Even in the Punjab, where compulsory education 
has made most headway, it is not apphed to girls. There are less 
than 2,000 women in arts colleges, while the number of men 
students is over 64,000. 

It would be difficult, therefore, to over-estimate the value of 
the improvement which may in time be secured by the changing 
outlook for the women of India. At present the number of 
trained Indian women in the professions of teaching and nursing 
are pathetically few, and the obstacles to increasing their 
number are great. Yet mass education for girls and small 
children cannot be made effective throughout the villages of India 
until there is a large supply of quahfied women teachers. The 
amount of unnecessary suffering caused to women by the lack 
of medical and nursing aid is appalling. 
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The Influence of Indian Women. 

71. The women’s movement in India holds the key of progress, 
and the results it may achieve are incalculably great. It is not 
too much to say that India cannot reach the position to which 
it aspires in the world until its women play their due part as 
educated citizens. We may quote a passage (page 151) from the 
Review of our Auxiliary Committee on Education, which included 
among its members an Indian lady of distinguished public service. 
“The innate intelligence of the Indian woman, her feeling of 
domestic responsibility, her experience of household management, 
make her shrewd, penetrating, wise within her own sphere. The 
social position of the Indian woman needs to be strengthened ; for 
in every country, as power passes more and more from the hands 
of the few into the hands of the many, more and more is the 
steadying influence of woman needed as the guardian of family 
life, not only inside but outside the family circle. In all matters 
of educational and social reform, the counsel and active work of 
women are essential both in administration and in public affairs. 
The education of women, especially in the higher stages, will 
make available to the country a wealth of capacity that is now 
largely wasted through lack of opportunity. It is only through 
education that Indian women will be able to contribute in in¬ 
creasing measure to the culture, the ideals and the activities of 
the country.” 
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CHAPTEE 8.—THE PEOVINCES OE BEITISH INDIA. 

72. We think it would be convenient, before entering upon 
any constitutional description or discussion, to include in this 
Part of our Eeport an account of the character of the main 
areas into which British India is divided. We have had the 
advantage—which is perhaps an- unusual experience even for 
many of those, both British and Indian, who pass the whole of 
their working lives in a part of the Indian sub-continent—of 
having spent some time in visiting every one of the nine 
Grovemors’ provinces, seeing during a necessarily short stay not 
only its capital but also what we could of a portion of its country¬ 
side, Of the six minor provinces, we have seen something of 
three (the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and 
Delhi Province), and one of our number has also visited a 
fourth (Coorg). We are, of course, thoroughly aware that, 
however exceptional this experience may be, a few weeks in 
each province could not alone give us more than a tourist’s 
irnpressions. But, even so, it is an experience which gives a 
background. Against that background, voluminous and detailed 
written memoranda, both official and non-official, carefully com¬ 
piled statistics, and the mass of reports resulting from previous 
investigations or specially prepared for our own inquiry, are 
more easy to appreciate, Indian conditions are so various, and 
are so difficult to survey as a whole, that we have thought well to 
gather together in the following paragraphs some information, 
elementary and famihar as parts of it may be to many, with 
reference to the main sub-divisions of the area for which the 
comphcated structure of the Indian constitution has been devised. 
Some repetition may be involved, but a view of the whole, 
province by province, may be of advantage. 

The eight divisions which are defined in Section 46 (I) of the 
Government of India Act as “ Governors’ provinces,” together 
with Burma which was made a Governor’s province in 1923, 
comprise nearly the whole of British India. It is to these 
provinces that the new system of government has been applied. 
The remaining territory consists of a number of minor provinces 
directly under the control of the Central Government, of which 
the North-West Frontier Province is the most important. The 
three provinces of Bengal, Madras and Bombay (which were 
the first, and for many years the only, areas under British 
administration) are known as Presidencies : their Governors 
are by custom not members of the Indian Civil Service, as is 
the ca-ae in the other six provinces, but are usually appointed 
from Britain. 


The Presidency of Madras. 

73, The Province of Madras is officially known as the Presidency 
of Fort St. George. Its present territory has continued prac¬ 
tically unchanged since the fall of Tipn Sultan in 1799. From 
Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of India, it stretches far 
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up into the Indian peninsula, comprising an area of over 140,000 
square miles and containing a population as large as that of Great 
Britain. This part of India received some of the earliest trading 
settlers from Europe, and was. the scene of most of the struggles 
in the 17th and 18th centuries between various European 
nations for commercial and territorial supremacy. Along its 
1,700 miles of coast-line are three ports which are still under 
French administration, and the ruins of numerous Butch and 
Portuguese settlements. Punning parallel to the coast on the west 
is a high range of mountains, the Western Ghats, which in parts 
attain an elevation of 4,000 to nearly 7,000 feet, while a broken 
series of hills, very much lower in height, follows the general 
line of the east coast. In the centre of the peninsula thus 
enclosed is an undulating plateau, on part of which is the im¬ 
portant Indian State -of Mysore, while in the extreme south 
between the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea are two other 
large States, Travancore and Cochin. 

The barrier of the Western Ghats largely determines the dis¬ 
tribution of rainfall in the province, and hence arise striking 
differences of climate and of agricultural conditions in its eastern 
and western divisions. On the west coast, the rainfall is 
abundant and regular, and failure of crops on account of drought 
is almost unknown. On the eastern side, except in the valleys 
and deltas of the rivers which flow eastward across the penin¬ 
sula, innumerable “tanks” or small reservoirs of water are 
scattered all over the country and bear testimony to the 
cultivator’s dependence on a precarious rainfall. These un¬ 
favourable conditions go to explain why these eastern districts, 
of Madras have for years provided very large numbers of 
emigrants to other parts. The plantations of Ceylon, Assam, 
Mysore, the Malay States and the Straits Settlements, and the 
rice producing districts of Burma are very largely dependent 
on the Madras Presidency for their supply of agricultural labour. 

Pice is the principal food-grain grown in the parts of the 
province where rainfall is adequate or where modern 
engineering has insured regular irrigation. Cotton, sugar cane 
and ground-nut are among the chief industrial crops. Along the 
coast, and in particular on the banks of the estuaries and lagoons 
on the west coast, are luxuriant groves of cocoanut and other 
palms, while in the higher regions of the Western Ghats 
European enterprise has been responsible for the development 
of numerous tea, rubber and coffee plantations. Indeed, so 
important a place do these industries occupy that the large 
planting community lias been given separate representation in 
the legislative council of the province. 

74. Madras may be divided into several areas according to the 
predominance of particular languages. The principal languages 
are Tamil and Telugu, which are spoken by 18 and 16 
millions respectively. Malayalam is the language of over 
S millions in the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin 
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and the adjoining British district of Malabar, and Banarese 
is spoken in the districts bordering on Mysore and the 
Bombay Presidency; while in the extreme north-east of the 
province there are several Oriya-speaking areas. These linguistic 
differences have during recent years assumed considerable 
political importance owing to the separatist tendencies which 
they havd fostered. With the movement for linguistic amal¬ 
gamation we shall have occasion to deal elsewhere. The demand 
for the formation of an Andhra or Telugu province, which was 
fii’st put forward seventeen years ago at a conference of Telugu- 
speaking districts, has been persistent for many years and has 
now become an important political issue. It has on two 
occasions during recent years become the subject of a formal 
debate in the Madras Legislature, which lias by fairly large 
majorities endorsed the proposal for the constitution of a 
separate Andhra province. 

The social cleavages in this province are of no less importance 
than the linguistic, and they have already exercised a profound 
influence on the political situation and on the grouping of parties. 
We shall confi]ie ourselves here to a few statistical details about 
the principal communities. 

Hindus form the bulk of the population, but of the 37-^ millions 
returned in the census as Hindus, some six millions belong to 
the depressed classes. Muhammadans form less than 7 per cent, 
of the population. They include the important community of 
Mappillas (Moplahs) on the west coast, mainly consisting of de¬ 
scendants of Arab sailors and of converts from Hindu outcasts. 
The fanaticism of the Mappillas, often stimulated by agrarian dis¬ 
content, has been a frequent source of disturbance to the peace- 
and quiet of the west coast. Ohristi.ans, thanks largely to the 
proselytising activities of missionaries who began to come with 
the Portuguese and other trading settlers, are more numerous in 
Madras than in any other province of India, though they number 
less than a million and a half. 

Madras Agency Area. 

75. In the north-east of the Presidency is a hilly and unhealthy 
tract of country lying between the Eastern Ghats and the 
boundary of the Central Provinces and Orissa (coloured purple 
in the map of India at the end of this volume) which is excluded 
from the operation of the Reforms. This is the Madras “ Agency 
area.'’ It falls within the three districts of Ganjam, Yizaga- 
patam and Bast Godavari whose Collectors administer it, as 
agents of the Governor in Council, in accordance with a 
code of regulations prescribed under special laws to suit the 
primitive character of its inhabitants. These tribes follow their 
own animistic and tribal faiths. Their country has hitherto 
remained entirely undeveloped. While not aggressive, they are 
excitable and easily stirred to resentment against economic 
oppression or unsuitable administrative measures. The last of 
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the local rebellions in this area occurred as late as 1922 and 
was only suppressed two years later with the help of a strong 
detachment of the Assam Eifles. 

The Laccadive Islands and Minicoy, which are inhabited by 
primitive peoples living in a patriarchal stage of civilisation, are 
also administered by the Governor in Council of Madras as a 
“ backward tract ” in accordance with simple and elastic 
regulations. 

The Presidency of Bombay. 

76. The Presidency of Bombay—intermediate in size between 
Madras and Bengal—has a population of under 20 millions, which 
is less than half that of either of its sister Presidencies. It is a 
composite province, even if Sind, added to it as an after-thought, 
be left out of account. Apart from Sind, its boundaries were 
settled, almost on the present lines, in 1818 after the third 
Mahpatta war. Its territories include Gujerat, the Mahratta 
country, and the Karnatak, each with its own prevailing tongue. 
These are together knowm as “ the Presidency proper,” between 
which and Sind there is interposed an extensive non-British area, 
including the Kathiawar peninsula, with its extremely numeraus 
Indian States. 

East of the line of the Western Ghats stretches the plateau 
known as the Deccan, at the southern end of which the 
Karnatak lies. Its inhabitants are racially allied to peoples 
further south, and particularly to those who speak the same 
language of Kanarese. Though now content to stay at home 
and cultivate their land, the Kanarese-speaking people have 
memories of the ancient Hindu kingdom of Yijayanagar and the 
Kanarese dynasties which preceded it, and take a jealous pride 
in their distinctive culture. 

The Mahrattas are a warrior race. The Brahmins who live in 
the same country are distinguished both for their practical ability 
and for their love of learning. Neither Brahmin nor Mahratta 
has shown any marked aptitude for trade and industry. These 
two elements in combination attained, shortly before the estab- 
hshment of British authority, a dominion over the greater part of 
India, reaching to Cape Comorin in the south and to the gates 
of Calcutta in the east. The States of Baroda, Gwalior and 
Indore are anaong the territories which have to this day remained 
in Mahratta hands. 

Prom the sea-faring races of the western coast, predominantly 
Muhammadan in origin, are recruited many of the lascars, who 
man ships traversing eastern waters. The trading races of 
Gujerat are known all over India, whether they are Borahs, 
Ehojas, Banias, Bhattias or Jains. The Parsis, whose homes 
are now predominantly in Bombay City, are another famous 
commercial community established in the same area. It is 
principally men of these races who have co-operated with the 
European to a degree unexampled elsewhere to make of Bombay 
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R city of Indian wealth and culture. Indian finance and enter¬ 
prise, centred in Bombay, are chiefly responsible not only for the 
three great hydro-electric works which supply power from the 
Western Ghats to the city, and for the majority of the textile 
mills of the Presidency, but for undertakings as far afield as the 
ironworks of Jamshedpur in the Province of Bihar and Orissa and 
the cotton factories of Nagpur in the Central Provinces. In 
projects of this magnitude, the Parsis—who took early advant¬ 
age of western education and first became famous in industry as 
builders of teak ships—still predominate. Nowadays in Bombay 
Gujerathis compete with Europeans in banking, insurance, trade 
and finance of all kinds. The rise to wealth of men of these 
races is, however, recent; possessions are in the hands of a few; 
-and the relations between the industrial and the manual workers 
have been mairked by constant and disastrous strikes. 

In no province of India is there so large a proportion of urban 
•dwellers as in the Presidency of Bombay. Bombay City, with 
its 1,200,000 inhabitants, is nearly as big as Calcutta and is the 
third city in the Empire. A natural cleavage of interest exists 
between it and the rest of the Presidency and especially between 
it and the rural areas. But such is the financial and intellectual 
•dominance of the city that it can well hold its own. We shall 
have to pohat out hereafter how the taxation of trading profits 
is a source of income to the Central Government while the 
■cultivator, rich and poor alike, pays to the province the land 
revenue which forms a large part of the common funds drawn 
upon for the needs both of city and countryside. 

Sind. 

77. Completely separated from the “ Presidency proper ” by a 
wedge of non-British territory, is Sind - an area of nearly 50,000 
.square miles with a population of over three millions. The 
ordinary method by which, whether for the purposes of business 
or government, one passes between Bombay and Karachi, the 
port of Sind, is by sea. Railway communication involves a long 
detour, usually via Lahore. 

The physical detachment of what has always been known, 
since its conquest by Napier in 1842, as the “ Province of Sind ” 
from the'■remainder of the Bombay Presidency is emphasised by 
the vastly different character of the country and its people. The 
“ Presidency proper ” receives the full brunt of the monsoon and 
is largely a land of mountain and forest. But for the Indus, 
■Sind wo'^d be entirely desert. The Presidency, apart from Sind, 
is predominantly Hindu; before the British came its Mabratta 
fighting men were a bulwark against the Moslem invaders; 
whereas three-quarters of the inhabitants of Sind are 
Muhammadan. In its life and civilisation Sind is more closely 
•allied to Iraq or Arabia than to India. 
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These differences are reflected in the administrative system 
applied to the tv70 areas, Sind constitutes one separate ad¬ 
ministrative “ division and the Presidency proper—excluding 
Bombay City and its suburbs—comprises three. But the Com¬ 
missioner in Sind (the preposition is significant) enjoys a status 
and authority much greater than the Commissioners of the other 
three divisions. His residence in Karachi is known as Govern¬ 
ment House, and he is in charge not only of the revenue ad¬ 
ministration (which naturally differs greatly from the system in 
the rest of the Presidency and leaves the Commissioner very large 
discretion) but of many departments such as Police and Excise 
which elsewhere in the Presidency look to their own depart¬ 
mental heads—the Inspector General of Police and the Com¬ 
missioner of Excise. Similarly, in judicial matters the High 
Court of Bombay has no jurisdiction in Sind. The Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner of Sind is the highest court in Sind 
province, with appeal direct to the Privy Council, and it is pro¬ 
posed, as soon as finances permit, to convert the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner’s court into a Chief Court. There is no separation of 
finances, of com’se, between the two parts of the Presidency; 
both return members to the same legislature which holds its 
sessions at Bombay and Poona, and both areas draw their higher 
officers from a common source. Yet so distinctive is the character 
of Sind and so exacting its climate that the choice of personnel 
which this makes possible is none too large. It is difficult to 
see how, on the administrative side, dissociation could go much 
further without separation. There is, among the Hindu minority 
in Sind, a feeling that the independence of the Commissioner is 
too great, while on the Muhammadan side there is the well- 
known cry for separation from Bombay. This demand has 
gathered strength not so much in the homes of the people, or 
among the Muhammadan cultivators of Sind, as among leaders 
of Muhammadan thought all over India, to whom the idea of a 
new Moslem province, contiguous to the predominantly Moslem 
areas of Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province and the 
Punjab, naturally appeals as offering a stronghold against the 
fear of Hindu domination. We shall make some reference to 
this controversy in our second volume. 

Sind is small in wealth and population. The rapid growth 
in the import and export trade of Karachi (the third maritime 
port of India, if Eangoon be excluded, and now the principal 
air port), does not greatly affect the prosperity of the province as a 
whole. But great promise of growth is held out for the future. 
Aj capital sum of sixteen million pounds is being sunk in the 
“ Sukkur Barrage and Canals Construction ” now in course of 
completion on the Indus, at a point some four hundred 
miles from the sea. It is expected that the cultivated 
area of the province will be raised from two and a quarter 
million acres to nearly six million acres, and an assured 
water supply substituted for a scanty and precarious one.. 
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The dimensions of this undertaking and its seven canals, 
several of them broader than the Suez Canal and very 
much longer, are stupendous. The plan provides that irrigation 
will begin in two years from now; the works are to be com¬ 
pleted in 1934; and it is calculated tJiat a profit should be 
realised, over and above the fixed interest on the capital sum 
invested, by 1946. Of course this great transformation of Sind 
does not end with the completion of the barrage and its canals; 
the increased production of crops would be nearly useless with¬ 
out new railways and new roads ; and there is no branch of the 
administration which will not require great expansion. The 
question of the separation of Sind is, therefore, being raised at a 
moment when an enormous outlay of capital borrowed on the 
credit of the Government of India is not yet earning revenue, 
and when problems of administration and readjustment on The 
largest scale have to be faced. 

The Presidency of Bengal. 

78. Bengal is the political unit of British India which has 
experienced more changes of boundary than any other. Originally 
known as the Presidency of Port William in Bengal, it acquired 
by Lord North’s Begulating Act of 1773 a primacy over the other 
Presidencies. Calcutta remained the capital of India till this 
was transferred to Delhi in 1911; and the Supreme Court of 
Bengal remains to this day in a special position in relation to 
the Government of India. At different times, the Bengal 
Presidency has included Bihar, Orissa, Assam and Agra. 

Lord Gurzon’s proposal for the partition of Bengal by 
separating from it Eastern Bengal and creating a new province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, with Dacca as its capital, was put 
into operation in 1905, bnt the decision was reversed in 1911, 
when the Chief Commissionership of Assam was restored, and 
the new province of Bihar and Orissa carved out. 

The present shape of the Presidency of Bengal is the result 
of these rearrangements. It is now the smallest in area of the 
Governors’ provinces except Assam, but has more inhabitants 
than any other province, and the average density of its popula¬ 
tion of 46J millions slightly exceeds that of Great Britain. It is 
physically a more homogeneous ffnit than any other Governor’s 
province. Excluding the comparatively small and sparsely 
populated hill areas of Darjeeling on the north and Tripura State 
and Chittagong on the east, the province—which may be roughly 
described as made up of the combined deltas of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra—^is a fertile alluvial plain low lying and inter¬ 
sected in the southern portion by a maze of rivers and creeks. In 
parts of Eastern Bengal during the rains communication is 
possible only by boat. The Snndarbans, bordering the mouths 
of the Ganges, are a region of swamps and stunted forests. 

Eacially and linguistically, no less than geographically, Bengal 
is more homogeneous than the other great areas of India. 
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Though religious and cultural differences make it no less difficult 
in Bengal than elsewhere for Hindus and Muhammadans to 
unite socially or politically, it is generally held that only a small 
proportion of the Muhammadans of Bengal are descended from 
foreign Moslem invaders. Their ancestors were largely converts 
from Hinduism. 

Boughly speaking the Muhammadans are concentrated in the 
east, and the Hindus in the west of the Presidency. But even in 
Eastern Bengal, the town population is largely Hindu. Among 
the landlords Hindus predominate. The Muhammadans are mark¬ 
edly more backward educationally, and on the average are also 
economically below the standard of the Hindus, as is illustrated 
by the fact that though they form a clear majority of the popula¬ 
tion (54.6 per cent.) they are in a minority (45.1 per cent.) 
among the voters in the general constituencies. Eastern 
Bengal comprises the most fertile and also the most thickly 
populated districts. There are some rural areas with over a 
thousand inhabitants to the square mile. In central Bengal 
deltaic action is ceasing and the population has, on the whole, 
been stationary. Eastern and central Bengal comprise the main 
jute-producing areas, not only of Bengal but of the world; for 
jute is practically a Bengal monopoly. The jute industry is less 
than 80 years old and its progress is most remarkable. The first 
mill was started in 1855 and the first power loom in 1859. By 
1909 the out-turn was 2,500 tons a day, and it is now 4,000 tons. 
The value of exported jute manufactures has increased thirtyfold 
in forty years. In the northern parts of Bengal, such as Dar¬ 
jeeling and Jalpaiguri, lie important tea districts; and in the 
west of the Burdwan division is a coal producing area. 

x4.n important factor in the economic life of Bengal is the 
“ permanent settlement ” of the land revenue. We defer an 
account of this till Chapter 2 of Part V of this volume. 

C.4LCUTTA. 

79. The City of Calcutta, with a population, including its 
suburbs, of about 1,300,000, is in one sense an exotic, for it 
owes its origin as a gi*eat city to commercial enterprise in which 
the Bengalis have played little part. Even to-day the •great jute 
mills on its outskirts are mainly controlled by Europeans, and 
the bulk of the Indian labour employed in them comes from 
outside the province. The Bengali generally has not taken 
to factory^ or mill work; he leaves that almost entirely 
to the Oriya and up-country coolie or artisan. At the 
same time, Calcutta has become a great Hindu in¬ 
tellectual and political centre; with its newspapers and its 
enormous university, it exercises a profound influence over the 
views of the prownce—an influence which naturally does not stop 
at its boundaries. The quick and receptive mind of the Bengali 
readily absorbs education of a westernised type, and a problem 
of great perplexity is presented by those of the Hindu middle class 
(or more correctly Hindu hhadmlog) who, often at great sacrifice, 
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have been trained for clerical and professional careers in numbers 
enormously in excess of the amount of work of this type which 
is available. It is not surprising that many of them turn for an 
outlet to the political arena deeply imbued with hostility to the 
present regime. 

The dominance of Calcutta is so great that it is well to recall 
that, outside it, only 4 per cent, of the population of Bengal is 
urban. Dacca, the only other city, has about 120,000 
inhabitants. Only two other towns have as many as 60,000. 
Except for those who live in the headquarters town of a 
district, or at a railway or steamer junction or terminus, 
the bulk of the population Hves in agricultural villages—no fewer 
than twelve millions of people are distributed in 59,000 hamlets 
of fewer than 500 inhabitants each. 

A problem confronting Bengal, which is no less important 
and no less difficult than any question of its political future, is 
the scourge of malaria. Malaria is endemic in many other 
parts of India, besides Bengal, but probably nowhere else are 
its ravages on such a widespread scale. It is hardly possible to 
over-estimate its effects in lowering the vitality of the popula¬ 
tion. Though this subject is outside our own sphere, we must 
call attention to the study “ Malaria and Agriculture in Bengal 
published in 1925 by the Director of Public Health of the 
province. 

Backward Tracts of Bengal. 

80. On the extreme north of the Presidency bordering upon 
Nepal and Sikkim, and again at its south-eastern extremity 
marching with Assam and Burma, lies a “ backward tract ”— 
the Darjeeling district and the Chittagong Hill Tracts re¬ 
spectively. These areas are under special administrative arrange¬ 
ments and are not within the full operation of the provincial 
Eeforms. Part of the Darjeeling district lies in the plains with 
a population mainly Bengali; the remainder is in the Himalayas, 
rising at one corner to 12,000 feet, and contains numerous hill- 
tribes with religion, customs, and language quite distinct from 
the rest of Bengal. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts consist of parallel ranges of hills 
largely covered by virgin forest. Only a tenth of the area is 
cultivated. A piece of forest is cleared and burned, and when 
the rains soften the ground the crops are sown. As soon as the 
fertilising effect of the ashes has passed away, the process is 
repeated in a fresh area. The population is about 170,000 and 
the people are as primitive as their agricultural methods. 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

81. The two Provinces of Agra and of Oudh, which are now 
combined in a single G-ovemor’s Province, had a diverse origin. 
Agra was part of the old Presidency of Fort William (i.e., 
Bengal) till 1834, when it became a separate administration. 
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Oudh was annexed in 1856, and remained a separate administra¬ 
tion until 1877, when it came under the same charge as Agra. 
In 1902 the combined area became known as the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh under a Lieutenant-Governor, and 
in 1921 they were constituted a Governor’s Province. The Agra 
sub-province is much the larger of the two, and contains 36 
out of the 48 districts into which the United Provinces is divided. 

The province stretches Between Bihar on the east and Delhi 
and the Punjab on the west, and from Nepal and the Himalayas 
on the north to the low ranges of Central India on the south. 
The greater part of the province consists of the fertile and 
densely populated plain of the Ganges and of its tributaries the 
Jumna and the Gogra. The density ranges from 512 persons 
per square mile in the west to 718 in the east. The total 
population, like the total area, is not far short of that of the 
British Isles. 

Set in the centre of Northern India, this is perhaps the most 
typically Indian of all the provinces. The great mass of the 
population are peasants tilling the soil in their ancestral villages, 
with few interests outside the round of village life. Only 10 
per cent, live in towns, though seven of these towns have a 
population exceeding 100,000. The most important industrial 
centre is Cawnpore (population 216,000), with its textile mills 
and tanneries. But no prevince has a more distinguished list, 
of towns of historic or religious interest. Agra rivalled Delhi 
and Lahore as a centre of the Mogul Empire; Lucknow con¬ 
tains the palaces of the old rulers of Oudh; and cities like 
Benares, Hardwar, Ajodhia, Allahabad and Muttra attract year 
by year a multitude of pilgrims to the sacred places of their 
faith. The United Provinces contains four universities— 
Benares, Aligarh, Lucknow, and Agra. 

Racially the population of the province is in the main homo¬ 
geneous. A peasant on the Bihar border differs no doubt in 
many ways from one close to the Delhi Province, but there is 
no abrupt change of type and culture, and there is nothing corre¬ 
sponding to the contrasting races that are combined under one 
administration in a province like Bihar and Orissa. On the 
other ha.nd, there are communal differences that are all the 
more serious because in northern provinces like the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, the more virile races resort more 
readily to violent methods for resolving their differences. The 
Muhammadan population is no more than 14 per cent, of the 
whole, but it is concentrated in the towns, where 37 per cent, 
of the population is Muhammadan. For this and other reasons 
the power and influence of the Moslem community in the pro¬ 
vince cannot be measured simply by its numerical proportions. 

The provincial Government reports that the province is back¬ 
ward in mass education. “ The test of literacy at the last census 
was the simple one of ability to write a letter to a friend and 
to read the answer. Even so, only 3.7 per cent, of the total 
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population were returned as literate, only 6‘5 per cent, of the 
male population, and only 9 per cent, of that portion of the 
population which was twenty years of age or OYer. Among 
females only six in every thousand satisfied the test. These 
figures show how little the people are able to avail themselves 
even of such means as there are of acquiring information as to 
what is going on in the world outside their own immediate 
neighbourhood. ” * 

the Great Landholders. 

82. A noteworthy feature of the social organisation of the 
province is the number of great landholders. Whereas the Punjab 
is a province of peasant proprietors, the land in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and in particular in Oudh, is held from Government by 
a relatively small number of individuals. The estates of these 
“ Taluqdars ” of Oudh number no more than 260, but they 
comprise two-thirds of the area of Oudh, and pay about one- 
sixth of the land revenue of the United Provinces. Some of 
'the Taluqdars represent the old conquering Pajput families 
with an ancestry dating back to ihe 9th century. In the 
chronic anarchy which marked the closing stages of the King¬ 
dom of Oudh, the larger Taluqdars occupied a position which at 
times amounted to virtual independence, and their disputes 
with the Court and its agents ovgr the payment of revenue 
contributed to the atmosphere of misrule which finally led to the 
annexation of Oudh in 1856. The most powerful of the Taluq¬ 
dars own hundreds of villages and enjoy very large incomes. 
Their wealth, their social status, and the control they exercise 
over their tenants give these “ Barons of Oudh ” a position of 
very great influence in their area. They comprise members of 
both the major communities, and their common interests cut 
across the communal divisions. 

The Zemindars of the Agra province also form a landed 
aristocracy of special importance. They were at one time less 
well organised than the Taluqdars of Oudh, who have gained 
cohesion by their membership of the British Indian Associa- 
tioai, and have magnificent headquarters in the Ivaiserbagh at 
Lucknow. Government collects from the Taluqdars a cess, half 
of which goes to the Association and half to educational institu¬ 
tions for their families. But the Zemindars of Agra now have 
their Association, also, with headquarters at Allahabad. 

Agrarian questions have from time to time presented difficult 
problems for the Government of the province. Up to 1921 the 
tenants of the great landholders in Oudh had no security of 
tenure beyond a seven years’ period, and had to pay very large 
premiums to secure renewal. Agi'arian trouble on a large 
scale was threatened, and in 1921 an Act was passed securing 
a life tenure for the tenant. In Agra the position of the tenant 
was more favourable, and agrarian agitation was never so serious 


* See Volume IX., p. 2, Memorandum of the United Provinces Government. 
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as in Oudh; but here, too, the opposing interests of landlord 
and tenant offer seflious difficulties for the Gfovernment and the 
Legislature. 

The Punjab. 

83. The Punjab was the last of the Governors’ provinces of 
India proper to come under British control. Together with 
the North-West Frontier Province, which was not separated 
from it until Lord Curzon’s decision of 1901, it has always 
borne the brunt of attacks made upon India through the 
defiles of the North West. Little more than a hundred years 
ago, the Afghans not only held Peshawar, but penetrated across 
the Indus to Multan, and it was only the rising strength of the 
Sikh confederation under Banjit Singh that drove them out 
of the western areas of the present province and back through 
the passes. 

The province occupies the great north-western plain of India 
through which the main tributaries of the Upper Indus flow. 
These are the Sutlej, the Beas, the Bavi, the Chenab and the 
Jhelum—the five rivers which give the province its name. It 
extends from the Himalayas in the north to the desert country 
of Bajputana in the south, and from the Upper Ganges Yalley 
on the east to the Indus on the west. * There is one trans-Indus 
district. The province is completely landlocked and the main 
outlet for its produce is the* port of Karachi in Sind, about 750 
miles distant by rail from Lahore, the capital of the province, 
and one of the most important railway junctions in India. 

The northern submontane tracts have a good rainfall and are 
thickly populated, but as the southern desert is approached, the 
natural conditions of the province deteriorate. Between the 
great rivers are tracts which, if left to themselves, would be arid 
scrub-covered country incapable of supporting more than a few 
nomads. But the efforts of a succession of great engineers 
have changed all this. The surplus waters of the rivers, which 
are fed from the snows of the Himalayas, have been diverted 
by a wonderful system of canals, and now irrigate great tracts 
that were formerly barren. The “ canal colonies ” created in 
this way rival in prosperity the northern districts blessed by 
better natural conditions. They are indeed the most prosperous 
areas in the province, and the trend of surplus rural population 
is towards these colonies and not to the towns. Irrigation has 
changed the Punjab from a poor province, exposed to recurring 
famines, into one of the most prosperous and progressive pro¬ 
vinces in India. 

In area the Punjab is a little larger than Great Britain and 
its population at the census of 1921 was over 20 milhons. There 
are only two towns with a population of more than 100,000, 
Lahore and Amritsar. At least 90 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion lives in villages and 60 per cent, is supported by agriculture. 
It is a country of peasant proprietors; there are, it is true, a 
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•4 Kio nnraber of small landlords living on the rc 
Stds, but tbe large "er oUhe type commorr xxa 
United Provinces and elsewhere m India is rare. 

Agricultural Tribes. 

SI The snecial position seemed to what are 
84. The pe f, . ^^ijable feature in the social eco no-i^y 
“ ^ealtura r Land Alienation Act prevents tine 

under strict eonditions) o? land by a 

member of such a tribe to anyone who is not a member of ^b 
rrv /xf flcrricultural tribes in the same district- xne 
5 iL Act "was, we understand, to protect tribal 
who cnltivated land as their mam occupation from the 
lion of their land to the momed and urban classes. 
importance of its operation w^ be better understood ^ wo 
poh out that large classes of Hindas are not indeed xotbe 
Siedde of agricultural tribes. The Act has had the “ 

creating among the rural classes a strong sense of coixaxxic^ 
inter^^t which to some extent cuts across communal divisions. J-L 
has been estimated that the agricultural tribes amount to aboiat 
half the total population and to five-sixths of the populatio-ia 
ported bv agriculture. They are not confined to one comna-iarLity 
—for example, the Jats, the most important of the agncu^ui^J- 
tribes, is made up of 2^ million Muhammadans, IJ milhon Sil^-bs 
and 1 million Hindus. 


Communal Distribution. 

85. The distribution of the population by religions is note¬ 
worthy because of its bearing on the communal question, xTvliicl'i 
is acute in the province. Of the total of 20^ millions, 11^ axe 
Muhammadans, 6| Hindus and 2-J Sikhs. Throughoixt tlie 
western districts the Muhammadans are in a majority; indeeoL, 
in the border districts adjoining the predominantly MuhLamma<3.an 
area of the North-West Trontier Province, Muhammadans make 
up ^ per cent, of the population. The south-eastern area 
adjoining the United Provinces shows a Hindu majority of at 
least 60 per cent. The main Sikh concentration is in tine 
central Punjab. This was the centre of the Sikh power wliicln 
held the Punjab before the British occupation in the midd.le of 
the last century. An important group of States under Sikli 
rulers adjoins the British territory of the province. 

The problem of caste is happily of less importance im tire 
Ihmjab than in some other provinces. The Punjab Groverriment 
in its Memorandum prepared for' the Commission, puf tine 
poffition thus*: 

No one ■would desire to underrate the esteem with which certain Braluniazi 
iaiaihes axe r^arded "who have for generations served the adrninistira.'biori 
rate Moghal, Sikh and British rule, nor the respect besto'wed on many 
MiKd mm of this body; and in the ceremonies which attend all "till© 


* Printed at pp. 7 and 8 of Vol'ume X. 
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important occasions of a Hindu’s life the Brahman has a 'well-defined part. 
Nevertheless it is strictly true to say that the Brahmans of the Punjab dO’ 
not as such exert any greater political influence than, for instance, that 
•wielded by the Elhatris, the Hindu trading and professional community of 
the Central Punjab ; and to speak of a non-Brahman party in the Punjab 
■would have as little meaning as to talk of an ultra-montane party in England. 
Not only is it the case that the Brahman has no practical pre-eminence 
among Hindus, but as between ‘ caste ’ and ‘ non-caste ’ Hindus the 
distinction is not so strongly marked as to create the political problems 
found elsewhere in India. It is difiBcult indeed to determine from the census 
tables the exact numbers of those who though for census or voting purposes 
described as Hindus, yet fall so far short of the full status of Hindu as not 
ordinarily to be admitted to Hindu temples. The census of 1911 calculated 
that out of the total of 8,773,000 Hindus, some 2,268,000 might be technically 
regarded as belonging to untouchable castes; but untouchabflity was merely 
held to mean that food touched by them could not be eaten by high caste 
Hindus; it was only in the case of actual scavengers that bodily contact 
involved pollution. Access to the richer Hindu temples was closed to all 
the persons included in the figure given; minor temples were not closed to 
them ; and in other respects there was a great variation in the degree of 
liberty given in social intercourse.” 

The religions of the Muhammadans and the Sildis, vjho 
together form two-thirds of the population, do not recognise 
caste and within the Hindu community of the Punjab the pre¬ 
eminence of the higher castes is much less marked than else¬ 
where. The leather worker in the Punjab who seeks another 
occupation can quite definitely raise himself in the social scale. 
There are classes which are socially depressed on account of 
their occupation, but the political problem presented elsewhere 
by impassable caste divisions hardly exists. 

Military Eeoruitment. 

86. The sturdy and enterprising Punjabi has less aversion from 
emigration than the other Indian races and he is to be found 
in many parts of the East as soldier or policeman or settler. 
The Punjab is at all times pre-eminently the military recruit¬ 
ing ground of India. The number of Punjabis joining the 
colours in the War was so great that one man in 28 was 
mobilized and this single province provided a third of the whole 
contribution of India to tho forces of the Empire.f 

The enterprise of the Punjabi in peace and war has not been 
without effect upon his outlook. The sepoys who came to 
Europe with the Indian divisions at the outbreak of war saw 
the villages, the market places, the schools and the agriculture 
of the West and many of them returned to their homes with a 
new conception of what a rural community might be. 

Backward Tracts. 

In the north-east of the province, between Kashmir and the 
Simla hill States, lie the Himalayan valleys of Lahaul and Spiti. 
They are separated from the Punjab by high passes which 
admit of travel only in summer and contain a purely Tibetan 
population. They present no administrative problems and 
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their local affairs are satisfactorily transacted under a patriarchal 
dispensation. To preserve this simple form of administration 
these areas have been notified as “backward tracts” and 
excluded from the Eeforms. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

87. The province of Bihar and Orissa, which was constituted 
in 1912, is the most artificial unit of all the Indian provinces. 
It was formed by bringing under a single administration three 
areas which differ markedly, not only in physical features, but 
in many racial, linguistic, and cultural characteristics. 

Bihar, in the north, consists of an alluvial plain drained by 
the Ganges and its tributaries. It contains more than half the 
total population of the province, with Patna (120,000 inhabi¬ 
tants), the headquarters of the provincial Government, as its 
capital. Other large towns are Bhagalpur (69,000) and Gaya 
(68,000)—^the latter an important centre of Hindu pilgrimage, 
with a famous shrine associated with events in the life of 
Buddha near by. Bihar bears a close resemblance from some 
points of view to western Bengal, and it had formed part of 
Bengal almost from the beginning of British administration until 
the final rearrangement in 1912. The bulk of the population 
is Hindu, and Hinduism has long ago absorbed such of the 
aboriginal races of that area as did not retire into the jungles. 
Hence arises part of the difficulty in determining what is the 
proper figure to give for the depressed classes in the province. 
The preponderance of rural over urban dwellers is very marked. 
There are practically no minerals in Bihar, and few large-scale 
industries; the ind^o factories have ceased to be of much 
importance, though their place has been taken to some extent 
by sugar factories and rice mills. 

At the other end of the province, in the south, and completely 
separated from Bihar by the Chota Nagpur plateau. Lie the 
three coastal districts of Orissa. Though Orissa stretches along 
the Bay of Bengal for some three hundred miles, it has no port 
of any consequence. The tract is made up of the deltas of a 
number of lai’ge rivers, and agriculture suffers greatly from 
periodic floods. Its urban population, which is relatively more 
important than in the ease of north Bihar or Chota Nagpur, 
is -mostly concentrated in the two towns of Cuttack and Puri; the 
latter supports its population mainly by catering for pilgrims 
to the Jagannath temple, and for visitors who come to it as a 
health resort. The population of Orissa is almost entirely 
Hindu, Muhammadans accounting for less than 3 per cent, of 
the inhabitants. But whereas in Bihar Hindi or Urdu is prac¬ 
tically the universal language, 96 per cent, of the population 
of Orissa speak Oriya. This Hindu holy land is the home of 
the Oriya race. Apart from spreading into a portion of adjoin¬ 
ing Madras territory, the Oriya-speaking people have penetrated 
into a hinterland somewhat similar in character to the Chota 
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plateau. ^riu>, ^u-euter part of tliiB hinterland is 

not Ih’itisii torrit/ory, but Ih ludd by tlio Oris.sa feudatory States. 

I low ni'tilieiul tlu; union of Orissa with Bihar really is may be 
illustrated by tin', fact that the deputation from (IrisHa, which 
atU'iided the ('onimisHion at Patna, made the journey by travel¬ 
ling via {'ab’utta. It is noteworthy that the great railway 
Kystein.s whielt eonneet (’aUnitta with the west and the south both 
jiass through the province of Biliar ami Orissa, but there is no 
eonveniisit direid, rnuti* betweem the northern and southern 
portions of flu' provinee. 

Belwj’en Miluir on the north and Orissa on tlu'. .south lies 
('li<t(:i Nagpur, with llanelu a.s il.s prineipal town. It is a table¬ 
land rising lo about d.dlKl feet, with \v<H)d('d lulls and open 
uplund.s iiiieiMceled by th’h valleys. About half of its po[)ida- 
tion eouHi.'.is ol' ahoriginal ami semi-ahorigimil laalnes. M'lu're, 
is great variety in (be language.^ .-spoken in the area; dll p(‘,r 
<’ent, of (lie population u’.e Hindi, and aboul. (he sanui number 
Oriya, while in eertain disiriel*; tlu* pr’evailing tongm‘ is one 
or oilier of llie Munda, nr the I)ravidian liinguag(\s. 'TIk'. Oliota 
Nagpur plaleau, es[ieeially <iu ils easliu’n side, is rich in minerals, 
l! (’oidainH (lie most imjiortant <MaUield in I’mlia, r<mnd Jluiria, 
and at damsbedpur are (In' gnmt d'ala inm and steel works, 
employing tens of tlioUHund.s of men. d'he greater part ()f the 
unskillt'tl labour at tlm industrial centres is drawn from tlm local 
aboriginal tribes, who also form an inpHirl.ant nsTuiting ground 
for lalnair on tea eslali's in Assuni. 'I’bere are also tea gardens 
in tlie iteighbourluMid of Uamdii. 

I'lxi'iauiMi) .Arka.s ok Biiiau and Ouissa. 

HH. If refereitee be made (o (he map of India at (dit> end <if 
tliis volume, it vvdl be :ieeii that a laige p)’o{«>rtion of (his 
provinee as ul*ui of Aesaui ami Burma is eoloured purple as 
beiu;: " exebub'il ” from fhe lv<'rorms. d’lie deg,rec‘ of exelusiou 
of the various Imekward tiauds in Biliar and Onssa is md. tnuform, 
tlu* dilTermiees bein;', due to (he varying estimates fornKnl of 
the degree of ItaeUwardnesH <if Ihe inhahitatits. We shall have 
to deserib(‘ in a late!' chapter the apeeial systenm of utlniinisfra- 
iion ami Ugirdalion upjdiiHl to thcsi* Imckwanl traclH; here we 
are only coneei'mal to identify them and to indicate the features 
which make special tj'eatnumt ncccsHary. Owing to their large 
aboriginal population, the hve ibstriets of (tbota Nagpur, (ogeiher 
with the di.itrii’ts known as tlu* Santal Paigiinas and Siunbalpur, 
are partially exeludeil from tiiC' licformH, and the district of 
Aligul i.H wdudly tiutside tlicm. 'riiese baekwurd races are 
commonly supposed to he remnants cif pre.-Aryan autochthonou.s 
peoples into whose Htrongiudil.s in the bills and forests the 
invader bmiid it ilithi'uit and unprofitalihs to penetrate. Some 
of them live by htmliug, ami by a tyjie of Hhifting cultivation 
which w'i‘ have descriiicd in writing of the backward inu’t of 
C'diitlageiig in Himgal. In tlie vulley.s, the tribes have with 
great labour lerramnl isolated {ields, producing abimdant erops, 
rtaara i' 
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but at no time before the establishment of British rule were 
these plots coveted by the plainsman, for he could not have 
collected his rents from the occupiers. But the moneylender and 
the trader took advantage of the new reign of law to reduce 
the aboriginal owners to practical serfdom. We must refer for. 
further details to the Memorandum on Backward TTacts pre¬ 
pared for us by the Bihar and Orissa Government.* The need 
for special provision and special protection is brought out in the 
following extract :— 

“ They cannot compete against the subtler minds of the Aryan races that 
have in the past two or three centuries penetrated slowly into the country; 
their improvidence lays them open to the wiles of the moneylender; their 
lack of education and their distinctive languages place them at a great 
disadvantage in the Courts. When roused to action by real or fancied 
grievances their tribal organisation, where it survives, and elsewhere the 
solidarity of kinship make for a rapid spread of disaffection, while their 
childlike outlook makes the duty of restoring order a peculiarly distasteful 

. one.” 

The most notable of such outbreaks in this province was the 
S'antal rebellion of 1855. The application of the ordinary laws 
of Bengal had resulted in the aboriginals losing their lands to 
their creditors. The Santals organised a large body to march 
to Calcutta to present their grievances; their advance was marked 
by looting and violence, and a large punitive force was required 
to restore order. After the rebellion, the district was excluded 
from the operation of the general regulations, and received its 
own agrarian law and a distinct judicial system. These 
measures have not sufficed entirely to stop the penetration of 
the intruder, and in that part of the district which adjoins 
Bengal there is a considerable settlement of Bengalis who press 
for the removal of the barriers which have been set up to 
prevent exploitation of the aboriginals. 

The district of Angul, which contains an aboriginal population 
of 74 per cent., lies in the midst of th© Orissa States. The dis¬ 
trict came late into British hands, and from the first has received 
a distinctive system of administration. 

The problem presented by the aboriginals of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau, which formed part of the inaccessible forest tract which 
the Aryan invaders called the “ Jarkband,” is essentially similar. 
These primitive tribes amount to 58 per cent, of the popnlatioh, 
and they nurse a resentment against the Hindu immigrants 
who, as they consider, have robbed them of their ancestral lands. 
Unrest, usually arising from agrarian causes but often assuming 
a religious complexion, is still endemic. It has occasionally 
led to the employment of regular troops. Christianity 
has made much progress among them, and we are 
greatly indebted for our information about this countiy to the 
representatives of the three important missions,—Anglican., 

* Printed at p. 332 onwards of Volume XU. 
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Koman, and Lutheran—who gave evidence before the Joint Con¬ 
ference. Between them these three missions claim 280,000 con¬ 
verts, drawn almost entirely from the aboriginal population, 
in the Eanchi district alone. The missions have made some 
inroads on the illiteracy of the aboriginals. The present posi¬ 
tion would seem to be that the protective measures taken, though 
by no means adequate in the eyes of many of those who know 
the aboriginal best, have given him a breathing space and 
stemmed the tide of exploitation, but that the constructive work 
of so educating him as to enable him to stand on his own 
feet has scarcely begun. He remains credulous and excitable, 
and almost as much as ever in need of special protection. 

The Central Provinces. 

89. The Central Provinces were constituted a separate province 
under that name in 1861. Prom 1903 till 1920 they were 
governed by a Chief Commissioner, and in the latter year became 
a Governor’s province. In 1903 Berar, transferred by the Nizam 
to the British Government in perpetual lease, was added to the 
Chief Commissioner’s charge. The Governor-General in Council 
is empowered by an Order in Council issued under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act, to apply to Berar any portion of the laws of 
British India. But the territory of Berar remains State terri¬ 
tory ; the Government of India Act has no operation within its 
boundaries. As a consequence, special constitutional arrange¬ 
ments have been made to fit it into a Governor’s province. 
And the assimilation of methods of administration over the 
whole province has been carried so far that this difference would 
not be apparent to the ordinary citizen. 

The Central Provinces with Berar form as it were an island, 
landlocked by Indian States. Of the total boundary, 2,780 miles 
long, only discontinuous strips totalling 340 miles march with 
British territory. Geographically, the whole area divides into 
a British and a non-British portion; linguistically, it is distri¬ 
buted between a Marathi-speaking and a Hindi-speaking popu¬ 
lation. The two lines of division do not coincide. In the whole 
of Berar and the districts of the Nagpur division the prevailing 
tongue is Marathi; in the remaining 14 districts of the pro¬ 
vince it is Hindi. The whole province is almost purely agricul- 
tm*al, and the soil of the plains in the Marathi area is of the 
rich “ black cotton ” kind. In this Marathi area lie the capital 
of the province, Nagpur, and a number of important cotton 
mills. 

The Hindi area contains both wheat-producing plains and 
extensive hills and forests, and embraces a number of feudatory 
States. There are numerous hill tribes, of which the principal 
are the Gonds, many of whom still retain their own language 
and their own animistic religion. Of the population, 11 
milhons are in British territory, two millions in the feudatory 
States, and three millions in Berar—^but the feudatory States 
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are nearlv twice as large, and the British territory nearly five 
times as tege, as Berar. In the whole prownce the 
speakers are 56 per cent., the MmatM-speakers 31 per cento 
Td the Gondi-speakers 7 per cent, of the popnlatjon. The 
Mahrattas were the rulers of the whole country before 
British came : the Marathi-speakmg population not only ho Ws 
the beet land, but in spite of its infenonty m numbers contends 
on level terms with the Hindi element In ® 31 

eioht Marathi districts return 26 members and the 14 Hindi 
districts 23 and it is only in the Marathi area that the 
vating clasps offer any challenge to that predominance of tli© 
hic^her castes, which is characteristic of the undeveloped areas 
of India. 

Special Position of Bbeae. 


90. The anomalous position of Berar, as non-British terri¬ 
tory over which legislation and administration deriving authority 
from British India nevertheless prevail, makes it convenient^ to 
depart from the general arrangement of our Report and to antici¬ 
pate a later chapter by giving here some constitutional informa¬ 
tion. 

Berar is represented in the Central Provinces Legislature by 17 
of the 55 elected members. Since the G-overnment of Imiia 
Act does not apply to Berar, the constitutional difficulty is over¬ 
come by the formal nomination by the Governor of the candi¬ 
dates who are successful at the Berar elections. A correspond¬ 
ing device is employed in respect of the member whom Berar 
sends to the Council of State and the member whom it sends 
to the Assembly. Bills which become Acts on passing throngii 
all their stages in the Central Provinces Legislature apply only 
to the Central Provinces; but they may be afterwards applied 
by the Governor-General in Council to Berar, in exercise of tiia 
powers under the Foreign Jurisdiction Order. The Berar 
Legislative Committee has been constituted to consider 
Bills which affect Berar only; this class of legislation arises, 
for instance, from the fact that Berar has a land revenue system 
differing from that of the Central Provinces. It contains tin© 
17 members elected to the provincial Legislatm'e from Berar and 
seven other, principally official, members. Its functions are 
purely advisory. It takes into consideration only the drafts of 
laws which the Governor-General in Council places before it, and 
reports them to the Governor-General in Council through tli© 
povincial Government. The Governor-General in Council 
reserves full power to legislate for Berar as he thinks fit, but tli© 
CcHnmittee is stated to serve, as might be expected, a usefnl 
purpose in eliciting informed opinion on legislation affecting" 
Berar. 


The control wMch the Central Provinces Legislature and 
Government exercise over the revenues of Berar is derived from 
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the .Devolutiuti Kulc* which (illocatcH trham to the Central I.^ro- 
vinces Government as a Hoiircc of provincial revenue. 3.*ho 
allocation is coupled with tho condition that due provision shall 
be made for noceHsary expenditure in Jlenir. This condition has 
been so faithfully observed that the provincial (lovernmcnt has 
formally adopted and jiursued the jKiliey of speiulinff in Hcrar 
the same proportion of its I’evenues as it collects there, so far 
as the locales of j’cvenue and cxjuuiditure arc capable, of aHc,(T~ 
tainraent. Since .Llcrar is ho niiicli tho more wealthy partner, 
this policy has told very Jiardly on the*. C(;ntral rrovinccs. 

Exoludkjd Arkah of tiff Cfntiwl IMiovinckh, 

91. If the feudatory StatcH he omitted, onediftli of the. Central 
Provinces is (jov(!riunent ni.served fonmt, heuvin'f out hedh 
the feudatory Staii's and Ih'rai', ()m!-<puirlt'r of the remaininf^ 
territory—con.siHtiii^^ of tlujse parts which arc. col-otired (turplc, 
in the map at the end of this voliiimj i.s lutt Huhject to the 
Eeforms. In these "excluded areas " the Sclualnhul ! )istrictH 
Act reserves to tho hlxccutivo the sole powm- <)f decidnpf what 
laws shall he a[iplied, but they arc not " backward (racl.s " 
in the constituttonal hoiihcj. Tliese territoricH do not form part 
of any constitneiie.icH, but are subject to tlic authority of 
Ministers and have reecuitly been included within the urea of 
operation of the provincial Coeal Helf-Clovernmcnt Ac;t. U'heir 
extent was diminished in .P.l'iO wlum tlio Mandla district, 
formerly an exchuhal area, was formed into a (HinBtiUuuu’.y 
returning a member to tie* pi'oviiicial h'giHluture, and we have 
been inforined by the provincial Coveriiment that alt t!u;sc <'.X“ 
eluded areas are now lit to l)(i treated u.s part and pare<d of tlm r<‘st 
of the province. 

Assam. 

92. Assam, Ihe smullest and, apart from Curma, the hawt 
developed of tho CoveruorH' ju'evinccH, is in its history and to 
some extent in its admiuiHtratiou interloclu'd witli its mut'h 
older and larger neighbour Ikmgul. It was originally eonnii-. 
tuted as a separate province in fH74 in ordiu’ (o reiievt‘ the 
Lieutenant-Cjovcrnor of Ikmgal of a portiini of the huge te.rri- 
tory then under his charge. On the partition of Ikmgul in 1905, 
the area becarno part of the new province of MuHtc.ru Ikmgul anti 
Assam, but wlion this arrangement wan reversed in 1012 Ahmhiu 
again became a separate unit. It is tin* only (lovt'nior’H pro¬ 
vince without a imiver.sityf and it Ims no Tligh Court of its 
own, as the High Court of Ikmgal still retaiiiH its jurisdiotiim 
over Assam. 

These special features are expluiruul by the fact (hat (lu' 
effective size of tho province tif Assum is far Hmaller (Imii its 

* D.R. 14 (2). 

t Calcutta (Jniveraity, which was fuandctl in IHfiT, Iuih fruin llu' hc^aimin}/ 
covered the Assam area. Colleges nfc (tauhati and Hyllua aw aililialad (cj tho 
University. 
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total area would suggest, for of its 77,500 square miles more 
than half is made up of hill and frontier tracts sparsely popu¬ 
lated and still in large measure unsurveyed. The rest of the 
province consists of two valleys, the Brahmaputra (or Assam) 
valley and the Surma valley, which together contain, over 
6 ^ millions out of a total population for the British area of the 
province of about 7J millions. Bengalis number millions 
and Assamese If millions, and almost all of these are 
found in the two valleys. On the east is the Indian 
State of Manipur with 384,000 inhabitants. The capital 
of the province is the beautifully situated town of Shillong, 
lying at a height of 5,000 feet among the Ehasi and 
Jaintia hills which form part of the densely wooded range 
separating the two main valleys from each other. The area of 
Shillong covers both British and non-British territory, and 
provides the only example of a municipality or of a local board 
in any of the hill districts of Assam. The variety of races 
represented by the inhabitants of Shillong is remarkable— 
Khasis, Bengalis, Assamese, Madrasis, Sikhs, Pathans, 
Chinese, and (iurkhas are amongst them. 

The development of the province, by the taking up of land 
for ordinary agriculture and for tea-gardens, has been very 
rapid in the Assam valley, where there was an increase of popu¬ 
lation of more than a million in the period of 1901-1921. A 
similar, but less considerable, increase has taken place in the 
Surma valley. In some districts the Bengali element pre¬ 
ponderates—for example, in Goalpara at the lower end of the 
Assam valley, and in Sylhet, which is the larger of the two 
districts in the Surma valley. In both of these areas there has 
been at different times a movement in favour of secession from 
Assam and union with Bengal—a change which, if it came 
about, would materially reduce the effective area and the popula¬ 
tion of the province. Sylhet contains 2^ million inhabitants, with 
a preponderance of Muhammadans, and covers over 6,000 square 
miles; Goalpara is nearly 4,000 square miles in extent, and has 
a population of nearly three quarters of a million. In the case 
of Goalpara the movement for separation is led by the zemindars 
of the district, who are not satisfied that their interests are in 
safe keeping in a legislature with so large an Assamese element. 
The Assam Council at one time actually passed a resolution 
purporting to recommend the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal, but 
it is naturally concerned as to the effect which loss of territory 
might have upon the status of the province. Doubts on this 
point may have helped to produce the revulsion of feeling shown 
by a more recent resolution which demanded that Sylhet should 
continue to form part of Assam. Muhammadans, whose pro-, 
portion in the population is continually rising with the increase 
of immigrants from eastern Bengal, appear to be solidly opposed 
to transfer. 
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The Assam Tea iNDUs-my. 

93. The tea-growing districts of Assam are of very great 
importance, and the tea industry is the outstanding feature in 
the development of the province. It is this industry which has 
mainly led to the repopulation of the Assam valley and to the 
reclamation of fertile tracts from jungle. About three-fourths 
of the capital invested in the industry is European, the total 
area taken up for tea estates is over IJ- million acres, and the 
labour population residing on the estates exceeds one million, 
more than half of whom are adults. The Commission was in¬ 
formed that more than half a million ex-tea-garden coolies have 
settled in the province, many of them holding plots of their 
own for the growing of rice. The European tea-planters main¬ 
tain an elaborate organisation for the recruiting of labour from 
various parts of India, especially from Chota Nagpur and 
Madras, and the representatives of the Assam branch of the 
Indian Tea Association, who appeared before the Commission, 
put the cost of imported labour at ^20 per head. It should be 
noted that the labour population on the tea estates is largely 
Animist, and has little or nothing in common with the Hindu 
element on the voters’ roll. The population of the plains, 
apart from the tea-garden labour forces, includes many interest¬ 
ing races. There are 200,000 Ahoms who represent the former 
ruling race of the Brahmaputra valley; about 100,000 Nepalis 
find employment in the province, mostly as graziers; there are 
indigenous Kukis and others; and large numbers belonging to 
the depressed classes of Hindus. 

Backward Tracts of Assam. 

94. The backward tracts! of Assam are of great importance 
and extent, and nowhere in India is the contrast between the 
life and outlook of these wild hillmen and the totally distinct 
civilisation of the plains more manifest. The main areas classed 
as backward tracts are the Lushai hills, the Naga hills, the Garo 
hills, the north Cachar hills, and the British portion of the 
Ehasi and Jaintia. hills. To these must be added the Lakhimpur 
frontier tract, the Balipara frontier tract, and the Sadiya frontier 
tract—the last running up to the Abor country and the borders 
of Tibet. The Commission was fortunate enough to be able to 
pay a visit to some of these tribes beyond Dibrugarh, and also 
met a large assemblage of them at Kohima, in the heart of the 
Naga country. No description can convey to the reader the 
striking impression produced by these gatherings, or the diflB- 
culty of fitting the needs and interests of such people into a 
constitutional scheme. These races must be among the most 
picturesque in the world, and until their energies are sapped 
by contact with civilisation they remain among the most light¬ 
hearted and virile. To the economic self-sufficiency of the 
indigenous hill races—the Nagas, Kukis, Mishmis, and the rest 

t These areas are coloured purple on the map at the end of this volume. 
A large scale map of Assam will he found on page 78 of volume XIV. 
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-the tea-planter and the immigrant Beng^ alike coBBtitm^ ^ 
real danc-er. To the loss of self-respect, of confidence f 
w:ilike prowess, of belief in them tehal gods and of unfettex e 
pniovment in their patriarchal (or rather in some 
SiSchal) customs-h:lianges which tend to exterminate 
Z many primitive race^there has now been adde^ 
the curtailmLt of freedom to burn down the forest and so^ 

in its ashes. The process has already begun, and 
judges doubt how far the recent qmescence of ^ 

for the last expedition against them was in 1918 is 
contentment. If progress is to benefit, and not to destroy, these 
people, it must come about gradually, and the adjustment ot 
theh needs with the interests of the immigrant will provide a 
problem of great complexity and importance for many genera- 

^.r\ OfYCnP)^ 


The great majority of the hill tribes are far from forgetting 
their wLlike past, with its long record of raids upon the plains. 
Many of them probably regard the x>^x Bntanmca as a passing 
inconvenience. The confidence of the plainsman evidenced D/ 
the continual immigration and the breaking up of virgin soil is 
equally a recent feature. The only regular forces m 
Assam are two battalions stationed at Shillong far from tlie 
frontier. Peace in the frontier districts is ^ immediately 
dependent on the five battalions of the Assam Eifles. One of 
these battalions is stationed at Aijal in the Lushai hills, aiKi 
has an outpost at Tuipang overlooking an area under loose 
political control whence Lushais and Lakhers made ttiiree 
murderous raids in 1917. Another is at Sadiya, with outposts 
along the foot of hills inhabited by Abors, Miris, Mishmis, 
Khamtis, and Singphos—^the last Mishmi raid was in 1918-19 ; 
a third is at Kohima among the Nagas, many of whom still 
indulge in inter-tribal war; a fourth at Imphal in Manipur 
State, where the Kuki rebellion eleven years ago resulted in 
military operations on a large scale; and the fifth battalion, ila 
the Balipara frontier tract serves to keep in check tlie 
independent Aka, Dafla, Apatanang and Hill Miri tribes, wh.oso 
last serious raid was made in 1918. The composition of tHe 
Assam Rifles is nominally one half , G-urkhas and the otHer 
half natives of the province. But the Assam plainsmen are 
loth to enlist; of the hill tribes at present only Lushais and 
Kukis come forward, and they will not serve outside ttieir 
ovim area. There is a danger in recruiting too largely from liill 
tribes for service against their own kith and kin, and recruiting 
difficulties are serious. But the discipline and efficiency of 
these frontier defence battalions is at present high, and during 
the Great War they trained and supplied drafts for the regular 
army. Though one duty of the force is to maintain ordLer 
among the hill tribes of the directly administered areas, its 
primary duty is the defence of the frontier. In recognition 
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of this fa^t the GoYernment of India pays four-fifths of the cost 
of the battalions. 

Burma. 

95. “ Burma,” wrote the authors of the Joint Ke^rt ‘‘is 
uot India,”' and for the reasons stated in paragraph 198 of that 
document, they ” set aside the problem of Buma s political 
evolution for separate and future consideration. ihe Join 
Select Committee heard evidence as to the inclusion of Bmma 
as a Governor’s province within the Government of India Bi , 
and advised that it should not be included within the scheme. 
The members of the Committee stated in their Beport. 

“They do not doubt but that the Burmese have deserved and should 
receive a constitution analogous to that provided in this Bill for their 
feUow-subiects. But Burma is only by accident part of the respousibihty 
of the Governor-General of India. The Burmese are (hstinet from the 
Tnrliana in race and language as they are from the British. 

It was not till 1921 that it was decided to bring Burma 
within the pmwiew of the Government of India Act, on a line 
with other provinces. Meanwhile, great dissatisfaction was 
caused in Burma by the delay and by the belief that a smaller 
measure of advance was to be granted fhan was already in 
force at the time in India in the shape of dyarchy. A social 
Committee, presided over by Sir Frederick 'Whyte, visited 
Burma in 1921, its recommendations were in the main approved, 
and the constitution of Burma as a Governor’s province came 
into operation at the beginning of 1923. It must not be 
assumed that the introduction of analogous reforms into Burma 
indicated that Burma had decided to throw in its lot with the 
rest of India, and in our second volume we shall have to discuss 
the difficult problem of Burma’s future. The changes which 
came into effect in 1923 at any rate secured that Burma received 
what others had already attained, but the fundamental difference 
between Burma and the rest of India remains. The Statutory 
Commission has visited Burma and taken evidence there; it 
has travelled, by rail and by water, considerable distances, and 
has taken the opportunity of seeing what it could both of the 
village life and of the industrial enterprises of that country—■ 
the oilfields, the great port of Rangoon, the former capital 
Mandalay, and some other towns in the Irrawaddy valley. We 
must endeavour to bring home to the British Parliament and 
the British people in what the difference between Burma and 
the rest of Imdia essentially consists. 

In the first place, the Burmese live in a country which 
geographically is quite distinct from India, and is cut off from 
it by sea, mountain and jungle. Its land frontiers form a prac¬ 
tically impassable barrier, and it is invariably reached from 
Iiidia by sea, Rangoon being 700 miles from Calcutta, and 1,000 
miles from Ma-dras. The association of Burma with India 
under a single government is, as the Joint Select Committee 
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observed, accidental; that is to say, the former rulers of Iixaia 
hever ruled over Burma, and Burma was included in the charge 
of the C4overnor-General pui’ely as a matter of administrati-ve 
convenience. 


From the earliest historical times (say from 1044 A.I)., wlaen 
Anawrata founded the Pagan dynasty) intercourse by sea between 
India and Burma seems to have been slight till the beginnitag 
of the nineteenth century. In spite of the destruction wrouglut 
by the Tartar invaders 400 years later, there still exist 
in the Pagan area, at a bend of the Irrawaddy, the remains of 
thousands of pagodas, mostly built in the classical periofi, 
1044-1200 A.D., which are some of the most remarkable monu¬ 
ments of Buddhist devotion in the world, and stand as 


permanent witnesses of the distinctiveness of ancient Burra ese 
civilisation. The people of Burma are entirely different from 
the peoples of India. They come from a different stock a-nd 
have a different history. Their religion, languages, sooial 
system, manners and customs, and national dress are different, 
and they have a divergent outlook on life. No one who visits 
Burma after some experience of India can fail to be strnck 


by the distinctive character not merely of Burmese habits, iDiat 
of the whole Burman temperament. The cosmopolitan poi’t 
of Pangoon_ contains, indeed, an Indian element, largely d.-ue 
to immigration from Madras, which is actually larger than its 
Burmese population, but the impression of difference is 
intensified as soon as one goes up country; and of the total 
population of Burma, which now exceeds 13 millions, Indians 
only amount to about 900,000, or under 7 per cent. It is no-te- 
w’orthy that nearly two-thirds of this Indian population consists 
ot males; many Hindus marry Burmese women, and tlueir 
•children as a rule are brought up as Burmese and adopt -tPie 
■dress, manners and customs of the Burmese. This is not 
perhaps so much the case with Muhammadans, but even so 
many of their descendants by Burmese wives also prefer to 
consider themselves to be Burmans rather than IndiaL 

Rangoon*who can be seen landing a( 

statistics of the principal ports shotf. the Indian ™omfr 
goes, and the steadv comes and 

emigrants may be a measure ratlipr Indian 

than of any InLn 'rh'tLf development 

immigrant does stay he tends to he” K TTi^'- ItKiiaji 

FT^iiation. Whether he stnvQ absorbed into the Burmese 
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The Unity of Burma. 

96. To those whose experience has lain in other parts 
of India it is the homogeneity of Burma which is its most 
striking characteristic. The Bm'man, being a Buddhist, recog¬ 
nises none of the social divisions of caste and custom erected 
by Brahminism. The women of Burma occupy a position of 
freedom and independence unrivalled in India. Again, the 
educational and economic conditions of the Burmese are very 
uniform. The percentage of literacy according to the census 
of 1921 was 51 for men : Burma here owes its fortunate position 
principally to its monastic schools. The percentage of literacy 
among women is 11.2—more than five times the proportion for 
India as a whole. In secondary and higher education, however, 
Burma makes a very much poorer showing than India. Class 
antagonism is notably absent. From early days, apart from the 
royal house, there has been no aristocracy in Burma. Extremes, 
whether of wealth or of poverty, are far less marked than in 
any other province, and the average standard of living is 
decidedly higher in Burma than in India. The Burman, though 
remarkably proud of his race, feels no intense racial antipathies. 
Tolerance is a leading tenet of Buddhism, and the Burman is 
ordinarily free from bigotry or fanaticism. But serious crime 
is alarmingly prevalent. The percentage of convictions for theft 
is three and a half times that of the rest of India. The number 
of murders was 867 in 1926 and 825 in 1927. The police 
reports attribute most of them to an entire lack of self-controh 

Burma is, moreover, as compared with other Indian provinces,, 
remarkably uniform in race, language and religion. Indigenous, 
races form 91 per cent, of the whole population. These, apart, 
from the 9 million Burmans, consist principally of 1,200,000^ 
Karens, one million Shans, 300,000 Chins‘and 150,000 Kachins.. 
But except the Karens, these races live mainly in the frontier 
areas. The Karens alone of the minor races in the plains show 
no signs of absorption by the Burmese. They are chiefly to 
be found in the States of Karenni and the five British districts 
of Amherst, Thaton, Bassein, Myaungmya and Maubin. Of 
the total number of Christians in Burma (257,000), 178,000 are 
found among the Karens. The Karen j’ace is somewhat 
despised by the Burman (as all non-Burman races are) but the 
Karen is said now to be held in much greater respect than 
formerly. 

Of the non-indigenous races the Chinese (150,000), the Indo- 
Burmans (120,000), the Indians (887,000), Europeans (8,000), 
and the Anglo-Indians (17,000), are the most important. The 
languages spoken in Burma closely follow the race divisions. 
The Karens, Shans, Chins and Kachins, each speak their own 
lan^age. But though as many as 128 indigenous tongues are 
distinguished in the province, nearly seven-tenths of the whole 
population—and the proportion is growing—speak Burmese or 
a closely allied language. So slight are the differences of dialect 
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observed accideatal; that is to say, the former rulers of India 
tever ruied over Burma, and Burma was included in the charge 
Tthe™ overnor-General purely as a matter of administrative 

convenience. 

From the earliest historical times (say from 1044 A..D^. when 
Anawrata founded the Pagan dynasty) mterwurse by sea between 
India and Burma seems to have been slight till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In spite of the destruction mougbt 
bv the Tartar invaders 400 years later, there still exist 
in the Pa^an area, a-t a bend of the Irrawaddy, the remains ol: 
thousands°of pagodas, mostly bnilt in the classical period, 
1044-T200 A.D., which are some of the most remarkable monu¬ 
ments" of' Buddhist devotion in the world, and stand as 
permanent witnesses of the distinctiveness of ancient Burmoso 
civilisation. The people of Burma are entirely different from 
the peoples of India. They come from a dift'erent stock and 
have a different history. Their religion, languages, social 
svstem, manners and customs, and national dress are different, 
and tbev have a divergent outlook on life. No one whO' visits 
Burma after some experience of India can fail to be struclv 
by the distinctive character not merely of Burmese habits, but 
of the whole Burman temperament. The cosmopolitan port 
of Eangoon contains, indeed, an Indian element, largely due 
to immigration from Madras, which is actually larger than its 
Burmese population, but the impression of difference is 
intensified as soon as one goes up country; and of the total 
population of Burma, which now exceeds 13 millions, Indians 
only amount to about 900,000, or under 7 per cent. It is note¬ 
worthy that nearly two-thirds of this Indian population consists 
of males; many Hindus marry Burmese women, and their 
•children as a rule are brought up as Burmese and adopt the 
•dress, manners and customs of the Burmese. This is not: 
perhaps so much the case with Muhammadans, but even so, 
many of their descendants by Burmese wives also prefer to 
consider themselves to be Burmans rather than Indians. The 
frequent cry that the Indian is displacing the Burman is largely 
due to the numbers of Indians who can be seen landing at 
Eangoon, and to the concentration of the Indian element in 
certain urban areas. As the emigration and immigration 
statistics of the principal ports show, the Indian comes and 
goes, and the steady excess of Indian immigrants over Indian 
emigrants may be a measure rather of economic development 
than_ of any Indian penetration of Burma. If the Indian 
immigrant does stay he tends to be absorbed into the Burmese 
populatioa. Whether he stays or returns, he often plays a part 
n he economic hfe of Burma which the Burman is not very 
wilmg to undertake for himself (for example, in providing 

Zail pay 
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The Unity of Burma. 

96. To those whose experience has lain in other parts 
of India it is the homogeneity of Burma which is^ its most 
striking characteristic. The Burman, being a Buddhist, recog¬ 
nises none of the social divisions of caste and custom erected 
by Brahminism. The women of Burma occupy a position of 
freedom and independence unrivalled in India. Again, the 
educational and economic conditions of the Burmese are very 
uniform. The percentage of literacy according to the census 
of 1921 was 51 for men : Burma here owes its fortunate position 
principally to its monastic schools. The percentage of literacy 
among women is 11.2—more than five times the proportion for 
India as a whole. In secondary and higher education, however, 
Burma makes a very much poorer showing than India. Class 
antagonism is notably absent. Prom early days, apart from the 
royal house, there has been no aristocracy in Burma. Extremes, 
whether of wealth or of poverty, are far less marked than in 
any other province, and the average standard of living is 
decidedly higher in Burma than in India. The Bmman, though 
remarkably proud of his race, feels no intense racial antipathies. 
Tolerance is a leading tenet of Buddhism, and the Burman is 
ordinarily free from bigotry or fanaticism. But serious crime 
is alarmingly prevalent. The percentage of convictions for theft 
is three and a half times that of the rest of India. The number 
of murders w^as 867 in 1926 and 825 in 1927. The police 
reports attribute most of them to an entire lack of self-controL 

Burma is, moreover, as compared with other Indian provinces,, 
remarkably uniform in race, language and rehgion. Indigenous, 
races form 91 per cent, of the whole population. These, apart, 
from the 9 million Burmans, consist principally of 1,200,000? 
Karens, one million Shans, 300,000 Chins and 150,000 Kachins.. 
But except the Karens, these races live mainly in the frontier- 
areas. The Karens alone of the minor races in the plains show- 
no signs of absorption by the Burmese. They are chiefly to 
be found in the States of Karenni and the five British districts 
of Amherst, Tbaton, Bassein, Myaungmya and Manbin. Of 
the total number of Christians in Burma (257,000), 178,000 are 
found among the Karens. The Karen race is somewhat 
despised by the Burman (as all non-Burman races are) but the 
Karen is said now to be held in much greater respect than 
formerly. 

Of the non-indigenous races the Chinese (160,000), the Indo- 
Burmans (120,000), the Indians (887,000), Europeans (8,000), 
and the Anglo-Indians (17,000), are the most important. The 
languages spoken in Burma clos-ely follow the race divisions. 
The Karens, Shans, Chins and Kachins, each speak their own 
language. But though as many as 128 indigenous tongues are 
distinguished in the province, nearly seven-tenths of the whole 
population—and the proportion is growing—speak Burmese or 
a closely allied language. So slight are the differences of dialect 
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that Burmese speakers from all over the province can readily 
converse. The Burman, though a Buddhist, almost everywhere 
retains a belief in the spirits of the primitive pre-Buddhist reli¬ 
gion which are called nats. These inhabit every village, forest 
or field. At the last census over 11 millions were returned as 
Buddhists and only 700,000 as Animists. 

On the administrative side Burma is free from those compli¬ 
cations to which the existence of Indian States gives rise in 
other provinces. The only non-British territory lies on its 
eastern border and is known as Karenni. It actually consists of 
three frontier States inhabited by Karens and Shans, with a 
combined area of 4,000 square miles and a population of 64,000. 
These States are under the political control of the Governor of 
Burma.. 

The DBaB'ENCE op Burma. 

97. The land frontier of Burma on the east is so difficult that 
it seems scarcely possible for any large body of men to cross it. 
In contrast, therefore, with the north-western frontier, the 
defence of which is the constant anxiety of the Government of 
India and a vast drain upon its resources, the land frontiers of 
Burma are so comparatively secure that their defence has been 
entrusted principally to the provincial Government. The 
“ Burma Mihtary Police,” a body of 10,000 men with 40 ga¬ 
zetted officers, though organised on military hues, forms a part of 
the general police force of the province. While constituting, 
therefore,^ an armed reserve to the civil pohce of the province in 
the preservation of internal order, its essential purpose is to 
maintain peace among the non-Burman tribes in the Shan States 
and other Hill Tracts and ^like the Assam Eifles and the Pron- 
tier Militia of the North-West Prontier Province), to repel the 
raiders who occasionally cross the border. The Government of 
Burma receives from the Government of India a contribution 
which covers the greater part of its cost. Apart from this semi¬ 
military force, mainly recruited from the martial races of India 
and from the non-Burman inhabitants of the Hill Tracts, there 
are normally stationed in Burma only two infantry battahons 
and two companies of Sappers and Miners. Burma’s accessi¬ 
bility by sea renders the reinforcement of its troops an easy 
matter. That, but for the existence of a powerful army in India, 
Burma would require more troops for its own secmity there 
can be little doubt. The troops stationed in Burma are, moreover, 
British and Indian troops. The strict economy enforced of late 
in the Indian military budget has left the Indian Government 
unwilling to contiuue the experiments which have from time to 
time been made with the recruitmg of Burmans. Burmans are 
less amenable than the martial races of India to military 
discipline and Burman units are consequently at present more 
expensive and less efficient than Indian units. It has been 
found difficult to recruit Burmans even for the Military Police. 
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But Burman public opinion earnestly desires these experiments 
to continue and, were Burma responsible for her own military 
budget, would certainly aim at their continuance. 

98. The Burman has so far been content to leave large-scale 
commerce and industry almost entirely in foreign hands. In 
Rangoon, which in the volume of its exports and imports ranks 
only below Calcutta and Bombay, two-thirds of the male in¬ 
habitants are Indians. Its principal exports are rice, oil, teak 
and bides. Its wealthy merchants are Europeans, Indians and 
Chinese. Of other cities only Mandalay had in 1921 a popula¬ 
tion exceeding 100,000. Mandalay is a predominantly Burmese 
city, but its industries are all of them on the village scale. 
Burma, however, is as yet a young country and it has great 
natural resources. Three-fifths of the total area of the province 
consists of forest and 17,000 square miles are still wholly un¬ 
administered. The density of the population in 1921 was only 
57 per square mile (against the average for the whole of British 
India of 226, for England and Wales of 649, and for Scotland 
of 161). 

Although the total area of Burma is no less than 230,000 
square miles, with an extreme length of 1,300 miles and an 
extreme width of 700 miles, it has less than 2,000 miles of rail¬ 
way and about 2,000 miles of metalled roads. The Irrawaddy 
and other rivers are the natural highways of the country. The 
trade of its ports has enormously increased of recent years, and 
it seems to stand at the threshold of a very much greater 
development. 

Excluded Aeeas of Buema. 

99. As will be seen from the map at the end of the volume, 
the backward tracts of Burma are of great extent. The purple 
colouring, however, covers not only such areas as are administered 
as backward tracts, but the unadministered areas also—such for 
example as the “ Triangle ” in the extreme north-east where 
an expedition was recently undertaken for enforcing the release 
of slaves. 

The largest and most homogeneous of the administered tracts 
is that known as the Shan States. Though so described, the 
Shan “ States ” are a part of British India, but administered by 
hereditary chiefs or Sawbwas, to whom in varying degree large 
criminal, civil and revenue powers over the population of their 
areas have been assigned. The Shan States account for 54,000, 
the whole backward tracts for about 88,000, and the unad¬ 
ministered areas for another 17,000 square miles of the total 
area of Burma. But the population of the Shan States is only 
millions; that of the rest of the backward tracts and unad¬ 
ministered areas is about five hundred thousand more. The Shan 
States have their own Commissioner, who superintends their 
administration on behalf of the G-ovemor. They have recently 
been formed into a Eederation which receives a fixed proportion 
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of the revenues of the component States and provides them witb. 
the more essential public services. The Federation pays to 
Burma a tribute of lakhs of rupees a year, and receives from 
Burma a subvention of lakhs. It has its own council, 
presided over by the Commissioner and attended by all the more 
important Sawbwas, which discusses the Federation budget and 
advises on the extension of laws to its territories. Apart from 
the Shan Federation, there are isolated Shan, Chin and Fachin 
areas, only one of which is large enough to form a self-contained 
district, the rest being superintended, on behalf of the 
Governor in Council, by the Deputy Commissioners of the 
districts within which they lie. The need of special qualificeu- 
tions and of long experience in the administration of the back¬ 
ward tracts has been recognised by the recent constitution of 
a separate Burma Frontier Service which now contains some 
50 members. 

The Commission met a number of the principal Sawbwas 
from the Shan States, and they appeared to be very well con¬ 
tented with their present system of administration. The dictum 
of the Burma Government on the Chin and Fachin hill tracts 
applies, we consider, to all the administered excluded tracts of 
Burma :—' 

“ These . . . areas are all imfitted to participate in a constitution on 
representative lines suitable for Burma proper. Their peoples are education¬ 
ally backvvard, and have evinced no desire to be linked with the Buxmans, 
who in turn betray Httle interest in these hill tracts.” 

So far as our short experience of Burma goes, we can con¬ 
fidently affirm the truth of these remarks. 

British India outside Governors' Provinces. 

100. Section 68 of the Government of India Act provides that 
the North-West Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, the 
province of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg and the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands shall be administered by Chief Commis¬ 
sioners. These important areas (coloured pink on thie map), 
therefore, form no part of any Governor’s province. The method 
of government which has been adopted in them is so closely 
connected with their geographical position and with other special 
characteristics that it will be better to postpone any description to 
a later part of this volume* where their administrative system is 
described. 


* Part rV., ch. 5. 
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CHAPTEB 9.—THE INDIAN STATES. 

101 No account of the conditions of the Indian problem could 
be adequate which did not include some description of the Indian 
States. They constitute an outstanding feature which is with¬ 
out precedent or analogy elsewhere. Some of them are countries 
comparable in size and importance to a British province; others 
are much smaller ; and at the far end of the scale we find Estates 
of a few acres owned or shared by petty chieftains and others 
who exercise no jurisdictional powers. Broadly speaking, how¬ 
ever, the constitutional problem which arises in connection with 
the Indian States is common to them all and must be sharply 
distinguished from questions which relate solely to British India. 
The future development of India cannot be envisaged without 
bearing fully in mind their existence and influence, and the 
Crown’s obligations in regard to them. We shall have much 
to say on this aspect of the matter in our second volume. Our 
present concern is to give a short description of the States them¬ 
selves and of the general nature of their relations with the British 
Crown. 

102. The Indian States Committee, which was appointed in 
December, 1927, to investigate the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States and to make recom¬ 
mendations for the adjustment of financial and economic rela¬ 
tions between British India and the States, reported early in 
1929, and reference should be made to that Eeport for a further 
account of the situation'* The Committee classified the 
Indian States as they exist to-day in the following table :—t 


! ' 

1 

Class of State, Estate, etc, : Number.! 

i 

i 

r 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Revenue 
in crores 
of rupees. 

I. States the rulers of which are ^ 108 ' 

members of the Chamber of ' s 

Princes in their o-wn right. 

614,886 

59,847,186 

42-16 

n. States the rulers of which are 127 ! 

represented in the Chamber | 

of Princes by twelve mem¬ 
bers of their order elected 
by themselves. , 

76,846 

8,004,114 

2-89 

m. Estates, Jagirs and others 327 

6,406 

801,674 

1 -74 


* The Report, printed as Cmd. 3302 of 1929, is usually referred to as the 
Report of the Butl«r Committee. The Chairman of the Committee was Sir 
Harcouxt Butler, formerly Grovernor in turn of the United Provinces and of 
Burma, and previously a Member of the Governor-General’s Council. The other 
members of the Committee were Colonel the Hon. Sidney Peel and Professor 
Sir William Holdsworth. 

t States in the North West Frontier Province and Baluchistan were not included. 
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Hyderab^ baa -jrea 

tion of 12J milbons m toioe the number of inhabitanbs 

Great Britain ^d bas „{ the State of Hyderabad 

of rapees, or about £5 miUions annually- 

founts to 6i c jjorth, is of approximately ©qr^l 

Kashmir State, 1 millions. Mysore, m the 

size and has F P ^ inhabitants, with an area of just under 
south, has 6 nnllions ^ the Irish Free 

30,000 square ™ -nonulation. Further south are the two 

State and has o+otes^of Travancore and Cochin, with over 

dense y populated ^ates o^^^ inhabitants respectively. 

4h?Story of T aXar Baroda. which is made up. of 
^mlTiSated areas north of Bombay, includes a ppulatjon 
of over I miUions. The map at the end of 
indicates in yellow the parts of India (two-fifths of tba 
Xle) which are not British territory but are up 

of the States. To the eye, the largest oontmuons non-Bntisb 
Sel ls that of Eajputana, but the 

Of a number of separate States. Amongst them (we adopt 
alphabetical order) are Alwar, Bikaner, Bnndi, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Kotah, Tonk, and Udaipur. Further to the east is ^^^lior, 
with a population of over 3 millions; and, m the Central Indian 
AgencvrBhopal, Indore, Orchha, and Kewa are familiar names , 
while, to the south-west of Bajputana, and bordering on tJae 
coast lies the extremely numerous assemblage of States ann 
Estates included in the Western States Agency (Cutch and 
Kathiawar), of which the better known are Bhavnagar, Outcn, 
Junagadh, and Kawanagar. Out of a total of 562 States, no 
less than 286 are situated in Kathiawar and Gujerat. In tne 
Punjab, Patiala is the premier Sikh State, lying under the 
Himalavas and stretching up to Simla. Further west is tire 
Muhammadan State of Bahawalpur. In Baluchistan is the 
Khanate of Kalat, which occupies about two-thirds of the whole 
province. In Bombay we have the great Mlahratta State o£ 

Kolhapur. In the United Provinces lie Rampur and Benares- 

the latter State was constituted in its present form as recently 
as 1911. In Bengal and Assam are Cooch Behar, Tripura, and 
Manipur. 

We have made no attempt to maintain any particular order 
of precedence in this list, which necessarily omits many other 
important States, but the references which we have given will 
he sufficient to illustrate how numerous and varied are some of 
the chief units. 

Characteristics ol Indian States. 

103. The Indian States present a striking diversity of charac¬ 
teristics—geographical, economic and political. They dovetail 
into the various provinces of British India. The main arteries 
of communication, essential to the welfare of India as a whole, 
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constantly pass in and out of State territory. On the journey 
from Bombay to Delhi, for example, the boundary between what 
is, and what is not, British territory is crossed many times. 
The frontiers which divide the States from British India do not, 
as a rule, present any prominent physical feature. The boundary 
has been drawn as it is either because the limit of State juris¬ 
diction has thus been laid down long ago, or as the result of nego¬ 
tiation and agreement in the days of British expansion. It rarely 
happens that the political outlines of an Indian State are coinci¬ 
dent with racial or linguistic divisions. Bor instance, there are 
more Sikhs in the Punjab province than in the Sikh States; and 
more -Mahrattas in the Bombay Presidency than under the 
rule of the Mahratta Princes. On the other hand, the bulk of 
the Kanarese speaking people are subjects of the Ma.harajah of 
Mysore, while others live in parts of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. 

The internal government of the different States varies con¬ 
siderably ; some 30 of them have instituted a form of legislative 
council invariably of a consultative nature. Porty have estab¬ 
lished High Courts, more or less based on the European model. 
Thirty'-four claim to have separated executive from judicial 
functions. There is a very wide difference in the degree of 
administrative efficiency reached by the most advanced and the 
more backward States; the best of them are justly proud of the 
high standard attained. But for our present purpose, the essen¬ 
tial point to bear in mind is a feature which is common to all 
Indian States alike- They are not British territory and their 
subjects are not British subjects. The relations between each 
of them and the Paramount Power may be ascertained or deduced 
from Treaty, or other written document, or usage and agree¬ 
ment ; but however that may be, the Crown is, in each case, 
responsible for the State’s external relations and for its terri¬ 
torial integrity. There are about 40 States, aU of major 
importance, which have actual Treaties with the Paramount 
Power. A larger number of States have some form of engage¬ 
ment or “ Sanad,” i.e., a concession or acknowledgment of 
authority or privilege, generally coupled with conditions, pro¬ 
ceeding from the Paramount Power. The remainder enjoy, in 
some form or other, recognition of their status by the Crown. 

Eelations with Paramount Power. 

1()4. In this brief description, which is all that we are attempt¬ 
ing, we are not called upon to discuss or expound matters which 
may be in controversy or doubt between the States on the one 
hand and the Paramount Power on the other. The following 
summary will, we hope, be sufficient to convey a general impres¬ 
sion of the nature of the relation. Bach State manages its 
own internal affairs by making and administering its own laws, 
and imposing, collecting, and spending its own taxes. There 
is, as a rule, a British Besident or other Agent whose duty it 
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is to offer advice to the Ruler and to report to the British 
authorities; and there is the right of the Crown (which at pre¬ 
sent acts through the Governor-G-eneral in Council) to inter¬ 
vene as the Paramount Power in the internal affairs of the 
State in cases of gross misgovernment, or in cases where such 
interwention is called for, having regard to the duty of the 
Crown as Paramount Power to preserve the dynasty, to be 
answerable for the integrity of the State, and to maintain peace 
in India. The Report of the Butler Committee sets out a 
series of pronouncements on behalf of the Crown on para- 
mountcy, and to these pronouncements reference may be made 
to ascertain the views expressed on behalf of the Paramount 
Power from time to time as to the nature and exercise of its 
authority. It was contended, as we understand, before the 
Butler Committee on behalf of the Indian Princes, that the 
occasions for the exercise of paramountcy should be more pre¬ 
cisely defined. They would like to see the creation of new 
machinery, not for increasing their own powers and privileges, 
but for establishing on lines more definite than the reservation 
of discretion the basis of intervention in the internal affairs of 
the States. We cannot enter upon this complex matter, for 
not only has it never been before us, but the Statutory Com¬ 
mission could not presume to trench upon debatable ground 
which has recently been surveyed by the Butler Committee. 
That Committee found it impossible to define paramountcy in 
a formula, and indicated that it was in the generality of the 
conception that the States would find their best security for the 
preservation of their independent rights in times to come. 

We must also transcribe the extremely important conclusion 
reached by the Butler Committee on another point in para¬ 
graph 58 of its Report:— 

“ The states demand that without their own agreement the rights and 
obligations of the Paramount Power should not be assigned to persons who 
are not under its control, for instance an Indian government in British TniUa. 
responsible to an Indian legislature. If any government in the nature of a 
dominion government should be constituted in British India, such a govern¬ 
ment would clearly be a new government resting on a new and written 
constitution. The contingency has not arisen; we are not directly concerned 
with it; the relations of the states to such a government would raise questions 
of law and policy which we c a nnot now and here foreshadow ia detail. We 
feel bound, however, to draw attention to the really grave apprehension of 
the Princes on this score, and to record our strong opinion that in view of 
the historical nature of the relationship between the Paramount Power and 
the Princes, the latter should not be transferred without their own agreement 
to a relationship with a new government in British India responsible to an 
Indian legislature.” 

Incidents of State Government. 

105. A certain number of States pay tribute, varying in amount 
according to the circumstances of each case, to the Crown, the 
sums paid going to the revenues of India. This tribute has 
sometimes arisen from the terms on which territory was 
exchanged or restored, or from the settlement of claims between 
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the Governments, but in many cases it is in lieu of former 
obligations to supply or maintain troops. There are also cases 
in which tribute is paid by some subordinate States to a larger 
State, e.g., a number of States in Kathiawar and Gujerat pay 
tribute to Baroda, and Gwalior claims tribute from some of the 
smaller States of Central India. 

Most of the inland States impose their own import and export 
duties at their own boundaries. Mysore is the most important 
exception. In many States, import and export duties yield a 
fraction of State revenue second only to land revenue, and in 
the aggregate these State duties on imports and exports amount 
to crores of rupees, or about iG3,375,000 a year. The right 
to impose duties at the frontier is a sign of sovereignty to which 
the States may naturally attach importance, though of course it 
would not be any derogation from their status if a Zollverein 
agreement could be reached. 

The external relations of the States are, as we have said, 
entirely in the hands of the Crown. For international purposes, 
therefore, the territory of Indian States is in the same position 
as the territory of British India, and their subjects are in the 
same position as British subjects. An Indian State cannot hold 
diplomatic or other official intercourse with any foreign Power. 
India, of course, is a member of the League of Nations and at 
Geneva is represented as a unit by a delegation which in prac¬ 
tice includes a Buler of an Indian State. 

British cantonments have been for a variety of reasons located 
in Indian States, in places like Secunderabad, Bangalore and 
Mhow. 

The Government of India, in connection with its responsi¬ 
bility for the strategic defence of India, encourages the major 
States to maintain, but only so far as their financial resources 
permit, bodies of efficient forces (called Indian State Forces) for 
co-operation with the Indian Army, both in the external defence 
of India and the maintenance of internal order. Inspection staff 
is provided and paid for by the Government of India. 

The States are responsible for their own police. 

Arrangements are from time to time made between the Crown 
and the Government of an Indian State to secure to the former 
special jurisdiction in portions of the State, e.g., in the belts 
of land within the territories of those States, which are taken 
up for railway purposes, the Government of India apply such 
laws as are necessary for the administration of civil and criminal 
justice. There are, however, some State railways not forming 
part of important through routes, where the jurisdiction has 
been left with the States concerned. An instance is the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner line. One result of the above arrangement is that a 
person arrested in British India and charged with a railway 
offence committed in an Indian State could not defend himself by 
saying that whatever fie did he did outside British jurisdiction. 
The same sort of arrangements exist about cantonments, and 
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sometimes about British residencies. The Government of India 
may require that European British subjects are not tried in State 
Courts, but are either tried by British Courts established in the 
Indian States, or are sent for trial before Courts in British 
India. 

As regards Posts and Telegraphs, the British Telegraph 
system, by agreement, extends everywhere. In most cases 
similar agreements exist for the service of the British Post in 
Indian States, but fifteen States have their own postal depart¬ 
ments and five of these have conventions by which they work in 
co-operation with the British Posts. 

There are only eight States which mint their own rupee 
currency. In the rest, the mints are only worked for copper 
coinage or for striking silver or gold coins on special ceremonial 
occasions. 

References in the Joint Report- 

. 106. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report contains a chapter* 
devoted to the subject of the Indian States, to which we would 
refer for an account of the position as it was twelve years ago and 
of the steps then proposed to be taken. We will not go back 
into earher history; it will be suf&cient to quote a short passage 
from the chapter to which we have just referred :— 

“ The policy of the British Government towards the States has changed 
from time to time, passing from the original plan of non-intervention in all 
matters beyond its own ring-fence to the policy of ‘ subordinate isolation ’ 
initiated by Lord Hastings; which in its turn gave way before the p-Yiating 
conception of the relation between the States and the Government of Tridia, 
which may he described as one of union and co-operation on their part with 
the paramount power. 3ri spite of the varieties and complexities of treaties, 
engagements, and sanads, the general position as regards the rights and 
obligations of the Native States can be summed up in a few words. The 
States are guaranteed security from without; the paramount power acts for 
them in relation to foreign powers and other States, and it intervenes when 
the internal peace of their territories is seriously threatened. On the other 
hand the States’ relations to foreign powers are those of the paramount 
power ; they share the obligation for the common defence; and they are 
under a general responsibility for the good government and welfare of their 
territories.” f 

The Joint Report went on to refer to the splendid services 
rendered to the Empire by the Indian States during the great 
war :— 

“ Imperial Service Troops from over a score of States have fought in 
various fields, and many with great gallantry and honour. The Princes 
have helped lavishly with men and horses, material and money, and some 
of them have in person served in Prance and elsewhere. They have shown 
that our q^uarrel is their quarrel; and they have both learnt and taught 
the lesson of their own indissolnble connection with the Empire, and their 
immense value as part of the polity of Indi8u”f 

But the increasing association of the States with the interests 
of British India was not confined to co-operation on the field 

* M/C Report, Chap. X., “ The Native States ”, paras. 296-312. 

t M/0 Report, para. 297. 

X M/C Report, para. 298. 
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of battle. The Joint Reiwrt went on to doHcnl^e the « 

which in time of peace, had been at work to inrn'siHO Dm 
of matters in which the States realised their so idaritv with 
British India. And hiwing ttuis surveyt-d the ground. 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chehimford made eertain ret'onimtuida^ 
tions, the most imixirtaiit of which, from Die jxmit <J ucnj, oi 
constitutional structure, was the crcaiion of the ( ouneU of 
Princes. We must now briefly deseriiie the ponition and pn«er. 

of this body. 

The Chamber ol Princes. 

107. Various proposals iiad hcon mado hefon* the Montagu 
Chelmsford Report to organi.se. a .systmn of t'onfevemsr, amoug;4 
the Ruling Princes of India with a view both of seeunug ?!.*• 
expression of their collective ofiinion and of pn.viding ..pp,.? 
tunities for counsel and consnltHtion in mailers of eoimuon rim 
cern to India as a whole. Hut it was not until after Da* puhh 
cation of the Joint Report that Mu‘ idea look permammt an.i 
effective shape. It is not, of courHe. to tlu' (htvau'umeni ot Inma 
Act that we must turn to find th.* institulum of the ( hamher 
of Princes; indeed wo are not aware, of any aperdie reh-ivn.-,* 
to the Indian States in the Act. though in nmny platvs " Imha 
is referred to as distinguished from Hritinh India. If unn 
by Royal Proclamation that tho Cha-inher of PrineeM wan m-i 
upon 8th Pebnmry, 1921. The eeremony of iimuguration waa 
performed, on behalf of the Klng*l'hu|H*ror, l.y the Luke cJ 
Connaught in the I)ewan-i-nm of tlie Mogul I’alan^ m Helhi 
The Proclamation which was nnid on thin oeeaHitvu etuituined 
the memorable passage * 

" In My former Ihoelauiation I rept-atrd Die, luMirani'e, 
given on many occaHums by my Ihiyal I’redrren.t.Mr's and 
Myself, of My determination ever to maintain umiupaii>-d 
the privileges, riglits, and diguitie.H of the I'rineew td liuhio 
The Princes may rest asBured that thin ph'dge itmunna 
inviolate and inviolable.” 


Its Composition. 

108. The Chamber of PrincoH containH. in the find plaee, lC»n 
Rulers of States who are niemhera in tlunr own right. They 
are Ruling Princes who enjoy {lermunent dynaHlii’ aalutr^H of 
eleven guns or over, togt'tlier wiDi other UulerH of SlnttiB whu 
exercise such full or pracdleally full internal powera an, in Die 
opinion of the Viceroy, ((ualify them for individual juhneiHsun 
to the Chamber. In the He.eond plaee, the t'-hamher indudeH 
twelve add.itioiml members eleeted by the Itiilera of I'dY other 
States not included in the. above, 'rhese repreHentutivt* uirmheiH 
are chosen from among these Ruling ChiefH by a nv;at-m of group 

" defined in tho Tntorprotfitkm Act. tm mcHiiini' “ PrawU Indt», 
together with any territories of any Native Priia-cs or ('hiefa under tlu* Huzrraiutv 
of Hia Majesty exorcised through tlio (iovcrruir-t Jcncral of Inditt, nr thnmuh anv 
(:.ov6rnor or other officer subordinate te the ({ovcrrifird lcticrttl nf India.’* 
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Yoting. The Yiceroy is the President of the Chamber, and a 
Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor are elected from among the 
members annually. An extremely important organ of .the 
Chamber is its Standing Committee which consists of seven 
members including the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. The 
functions of the Standing Committee are to advise the Viceroy 
on questions referred to the Committee by him “ and to pro¬ 
pose for his consideration other questions affecting Indian States 
generally or which are of concern either to the States as a whole 
or to British India and the States in common.” 

Its Powers. 

109. The Chamber of Princes is a dehberative, consultative 
and advisory, but not an executive, body.: It meets annually 
in its own Hall of Debate in the magnificent Council House 
which has recently been completed at New Delhi. Two 
important provisions in its constitution must be set out 
verbatim :— 

“ Treaties and internal affairs of individual States, rights and iuterests, 
dignities and powers^ privileges and prerogatives of individual Princes and 
Chiefs, their States and the members of their families and the actions of 
individual Rulers shah not he discussed in the Chamber.” 

“ The institution of the Chamber shall not prejudice in any way the 
engagements or the relations of any State with the Viceroy or Governor- 
General (including the right of direct correspondence) nor shah any recom¬ 
mendation of the Chamber in any way prejudice the rights or restrict the 
freedom of action of any State.” 

The la-tter of these provisions makes plain that the establishment 
of the Chamber of Princes has not affected the individual 
relations Hetween any Indian State and the representative of 
the Crown. The Viceroy is himself in charge of the Political 
Department of the Government of India, and this is the depart¬ 
ment which deals with matters affecting the Indian States. 
Pollowing upon the recommendations of the Montagu-Ghelmsford 
Report,* most of the more important States are now placed in 
direct political relations with the Central Government and this 
has involved the transfer, in a large number of cases, of States’ 
relations from a provincial Government to the Government of 
India. There are, however, some States that are not in direct 
relations with the Governor-General in Council but' with the 
Governors in Council. Most of the important Rulers have and 
frequently exercise the right of direct access to and corre¬ 
spondence with the Viceroy. The Political Department of the 
Government of India is manned by officers, for the most part 
British, selected from the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Army. Political officers are accredited as individual Residents 
to the greater States. In each of the Agencies, namely, 
Rajputana, Central India, the Punjab States, the Western India 
States, the Madras States and Baluchistan there is an Agent 
to the (jrOvernor-General with a staff of officers, many of whom 


* M/C Report, para. 310. 
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are accredited to particular States or groups pf S a es. 
head of the Political Department is the Political Secretary 
is the Viceroy’s immediate adviser in affairs concerning 
States. 


Its Constitutional Importance. 

110. The establishment of the Chamber of Princes marks an 
important stage in the development of relations be 'ween e 
Crown and the States, for it involves a definite breach in an 
earlier principle of policy according to which it was rather the 
aim of the Crown to discourage joint action and joint consulta¬ 
tion between the Indian States and to treat each State as an 
isolated unit apart from its neighbours. That principle, indeed, 
had already been giving place to the idea of conference an 
co-operation amongst the Ruling Princes of India, but this 
later conception was not embodied in permanent shape until 
the Chamber of Princes was established. The Chamber has 
enabled free interchange of views to take place on weighty 
matters concerning the relationship of the States with the 
Grown and concerning other points of contact with British India. 
Notwithstanding that some States of great importance, like 
Hyderabad and Mysore, have stood aloof,* its work during the 
last nine years—especially, perhaps, the work of its Standing 
Committee—^proves that the time was ripe for advance. But 
this advance does not as yet cross the boundary which must be 
traversed before the first actual step on the road of All-India 
federation can be taken. We shall, in our second volume, dis¬ 
cuss the development which may be hoped for in future relations 
with the Indian States, and we conclude this chapter by a quota¬ 
tion which postulates the necessary condition of further progress 
in this direction. 


“ I make no secret of my view,” said Lord Irwin in 
June, 1929, ” that in any proposals that may be made it is 
essential, on every ground of policy and equity, to carry the 
free assent of the Ruling Princes of India, and that any 
suggestion that the treaty rights which the Princes are 
accustomed to regard as sacrosanct, can be lightly set aside 
is only calculated to postpone the solution that we seek.” 

* It was, however, announced at the meeting of the Chamber in February 
1930, that H.E.H. the Nizam had sanctioned two grants of one lakh of 
rupees each for special purposes and an annual contribution of I?s. 50 000 
from 1930 to 1935 towards the expenses of the Chamber. ' 
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CHAPTER lO-—THE ARMY IN INDIA. 


Ill In'^consideiiDg implications ot the policy, <=<3 ^ 

1 -Rritish Parliament is solemnly plea.g®<ij 
FThsfnlet^gtsocmta of Indians in every LLob ot 
Mm administation, and for the aevelopmeut of nespoiasiWe 
MvSLient in British India, no question is at once more aitt 
®Tmore crucial than the future organisation, recrnitEaent, 
Md control of the Army in India, ^e Montagu-Chelmslora 
TJrt was written while the Great War was raging, a-nd ir 
fhrthree nara<naphs (328-330) which it devoted, in a, 

Xto heLd ■•kcellaneous,” to the subject of the 
the principal matter dwelt upon concerned the way in wtact 
the MrvioS^of the Indian Army in the various theatres of wa 
had been and would be recognised. The anthers mentioned fb 
annonnoement of His Majesty’s Government that the bar 
had hitherto prevented the admission of Indians into tire com 
missioned ranks of His Majesty's Amy sho^d be reinoved, an 
declared that this decision had established the principle tliat ai 
Indian soldier could earn the King’s comrnission by his 
conduct This apparently refers primarily to promotion ±ioi: 
the ranks The Report went on to say that other methLods c 
appointment had not yet been decided upon, and empliasise 
“ the necessity of grappling with the problem. An 
paragraph took note of a general demand from Indian politics 

leaders that extended opportunities of military service be afford© 

to the Indian people, but the passage continued “ It is ^iro.I>0£ 
sible to deal with this large question in connexion witli o\ 
present proposals. The War is not yet over. . . . -Lh 

requirements of the future will very largely depend upon t 
form of peace which is attained. We therefore leave this <g_ti© 
tion for consideration hereafter, but with the note that ih inn 

1 j n 14.1.J »>* 


112. It was natural that the authors of the Report, writing i 
the crisis of the spring of 1918, after mentioning with ayclmir 
tion the services rendered to the common cause by Indian airrn 
and expressing satisfaction at the increased recognition w3i.i< 
was being given to such services, should have contented tlier 
selves with noting the urgency and importance of the 
questions which would emerge after peace had been attaiine 
But this does not alter the fact that the constitutional Jenhu 
envisaged for British India by Mr. Montagu’s declararhioxi 
August, 1917, and the new scheme of governrtie 
elaborated in the Report and embodied in the Act of 193 
inherently involved a tremendous question which is mot, 
think, formulated or indeed referred to in the Report, viz., wIiJ 
in view of the resolve that British India should advance to t 
goal of self-government within the Empire, is the nature of t 
arrangements which must be contemplated and in due coui 


* M/C Report, para. 328. 
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reached for her external defence and her internal security? We 
feel strongly that it would, be a great disservice both to Britain 
and to India for this question now to be shirked, or for a 
method of treatment to be adopted which is confined to the 
search for temporary expedients wrapped up in soothing 
generalities, which only serve to foment suspicions of the hona 
fides of British policy on the one hand, and to divert attention 
from the ultimate and fundamental difficulties which Indian 
politicians themselves will have to face on the other. The best 
service we can render in this regard is to set out, plainly and 
fearlessly, for the consideration both of the British Parliament 
and of the pohtical leaders of India the special featm’es of 
India’s mihtary problem which must be provided for before 
Army administration can be a function of a self-governing India. 

The Task of External Defence. 

113. As regards external defence, India has to carry a con¬ 
stant burden of anxiety and provide against actual dangers on 
her north-west frontier, which are wholly without parallel in 
the case of the self-governing Dominions. The 3,000 miles of 
land frontier which separate Canada from the United States are 
undefended by a fort or a gun, and armed conflict with her 
neighbour is unthinkable. Australia, New Zealand, Newfound¬ 
land and Ireland are islands; the Union of South Africa is 
equally unlikely to be invaded. The withdrawal of British 
troops from these self-governing areas has left them to organise 
such local forces as they thought fit, recruited and officered 
from within their own boundaries, and administered by a 
department of government which requires to spend but a small 
fraction* of their revenues on the purpose. These Dominion 

* DEFENCE EXPENDITURE—FINANCIAL YEAR 1927-28. 


(Pensions are not included). 
Figures in thousands of pounds. 


i 

j Central 

1 Expendi- 
1 ture. 

1 

State or 
Provincial 
Expendi¬ 
ture. 

Total. 

Net 

Defence 

Expendi¬ 

ture.** 

%of 

Central 

Exp)endi- 

ture. 

%of 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

0/ 

/o 

P/ 

/o 

Australia 

82,121 

113,847 

195,988 

4,733 

5-8 

2-4 

Canadaf 

65,700 

31,300 

97,000 

2,785 

4-2 

2-9 

Irish Free State 

31,437 

— 

31,437 

2,264* 

7-2 

7-2 

New Zealand ... 

24,945 

— 

24,945 

969 

3-9 

3-9 

South Africa ... 

22,841 

10,635§ 

33,476 

809 

3-5 

2-4 


** From League of Nations Armaments Year Book, 
t 1926-27. 
f Gross. 

§ Appropriations. 
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units, drawn as they are for the most part from a homogeneous 
population, constitute a nucleus out of which, as the experience 
of 1914-1918 showed, immensely powerful armies of the highest 
fighting quality may be developed under the stress of emer¬ 
gency, but in normal times they have no elaborate part to play 
in an organised scheme of national defence, for the simple 
reason that there is no quarter from which attack is to be 
apprehended or guarded against. 

114. Contrast with this the situation of the Army in India 
so far as the problem of external defence is concerned. India 
throughout history has had to endure a series of incursions by 
foreign invaders, who have forced their way through the defiles 
in the North-West, and at other points where a gap was 
found in the immense mountain barrier which cuts off India 
from the rest of Asia. It is noteworthy that, notwithstanding 
the teeming millions of India’s population, comparatively small 
bodies of invaders have often succeeded in overcoming all oppo¬ 
sition and making their way through to the plains, where they 
have established themselves as conquerors. It is the difficult 
and necessary role of the Army in India to guard against a 
repetition of these dangers. 60,000 British troops and 150,000 
Indian troops (as well as 34,000 reservists) are organised into a 
Field Army, into covering troops, and into a garrison for internal 
security, with this task amongst others constantly in mind. In 
peace time the duty of the covering troops, assisted by frontier 
levies of various kinds, is to prevent the independent tribes on 
the Indian side of the Afghan frontier from raiding the peaceful 
inhabitants of the plains below. From 1850 to 1922 there have 
been 72 expeditions against these tribes—an average of one a 
year. Behind and beyond this belt of unorganised territory lies 
the direction from which, throughout the ages, the danger to 
India’s territorial integrity has come—a quarter, we may observe, 
occupied by States who are not members of the League of 
Nations. The question raised, and naturally raised, by Indian 
political leaders, is whether the enormous cost of the Army in 
India is justified (one British soldier is estimated to cost between 
three and four times as much as an Indian soldier), and whether 
alike on grounds of economy and of Indian advancement the 
British element in the Army, or at any rate the command by 
British officers of units composed of an Indian rank and file, 
should not be materially reduced. We have something to say 
on this subject below, but for the moment we are only con¬ 
cerned to emphasise the importance of India’s problem of 
external defence, whoever deals with it. The outstanding fact 
is that the Urgency and extent of the problem of military defence 
in India are without parallel elsewhere in the Empire, and 
constitute a difficulty in developing self-government which never 
arose in any comparable degree in the case of the self-governing 
Dominions. 
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ProvLfion for Internal Security. 

If;*, fUil fhrrr i;» a hci’fsml mii.-iHlrralaai vvliicli alw> maker, flu* 
nf Imli.i unii|ni‘. I'hr Army m imiia ih ivit <mly previtimi 
am! * 1 !'yiiu -rd m^urc ii;<aui^f rxlarnal of a uitniiy 

rx« r}!fiifiial eijar;uier : i( i;. liiafnlmhai and Ijabitnalfy iired 
flinaiefitaif India, ftn' tlu’ |»ui}>fea‘ of mauifamin^.*. <»r rcntniiiu* 
intf'iiiiil In ail camnlne;. thi* auldtrr uhni in hanafL' 

may he reearde«l ar uvadalde in the last nTUirt tn final With 
fletjnertit’ dns| iirhanee?! with ulneli (he |»<(lu'eman e;uinot eope. 
hn! m liritam and ehuTvlsere m the iMiijare tlii.'. is hflle nmrn 
than a ihesaeijrai eon nderation. d’ln- inditarv t iitil nonmtlly 
riH|<|nye«i in (In i way. and eeii;nni\ i. n«.f (ti •ejni.a'd for fhn* 
I'lnjfo-an I’.iif the e;no ni Indsa i - rntm-h diHeimt. 'I’riMijis 

are rm|«!Mveii many tint. a yf.n lx |ar<.t iit inii inal tie,order 
an»|, if net’f , n< t{Ueli it. I'tilu-i- loree,. ailiniiahh i»i Min.ed 

as they iU'e, e;tnn<<f is* e%|<eetiMt in ail ea i-t to nh the 

sHildeii .and vi»tii n? taifl'iir f ‘4 a nn<h thivt-n fraiilse hv leiii-nttr; 
fiani/y. It i ., fherehire, wril niitiej* {.««! ui India, both hy tlie 
|.<<lirr and hv the military ami, uh.tl n. evt-n more ta the jwant. 
!*'. the jaihlit’ nt laian' fh:it the tolihf i » mav have to he sent 
lor We hnv(* henn hdd llnit thin nsi« of (lie Army for the 
l*nrjks.e of nuunliiimui* or lae.iormK internal oiahn' \vn:» inerea.nne, 
ndluT than dinuiuHluny;, and that on flu’se Meeantnnii the prim- 
tifuily nmveranl reqnest was fur Ihilish tOMijm. '{‘he jaojHirlntn 
itf iJriti-.li til Indtiui troojoi ullottfnl tti thm duty Inia m hu-t mien 
in t!»e la f tjuailei o| a eeidniv. 'Hie re.tiioii of eonrae ih find 
the luitnih •addlin' ji :i neutral, am! i.e under no .uiujueion <»f 
favoiinie' Hindi! a.-'amst Muhammaduiifs, fir MnhumiuailaiiH 
aifam d Ilindus.* India m u eMiintry in ulueh the wddi' .t and 
ni*i t imj«.r"hahle aiiiiie . of t«n!ia,-e or m uH i|»reatl with ama/m;* 
jii|ndity and are wi<Iely helieved, anil mu nmeli a . tie’ va •! 
mijoiiiv >«f the d« t ni)'uti’e 1 \'i!iii'h eall for flu' intei vent 5»in of 
!hi‘ nnhlarv have a e*»mmuuitl nr ri'hoioma eomj*le\u*n, d i 
natural ami uu'vstal»!e that th«* interventum whieh i i nm d hkelv 
|o lie aUthontahve ahouhl he tliat whieh itan no hiu n real ot* 
nmtjirelftl, to either rude. It la a idrtkme fnet in ths.’i eojuirefion 
that, U'Isde m tli«“ ri‘j.d>hir umln of the Army in India an a whole 
Hidi'di sohhei-i are m a imuont v of iihoMl I i*i in tin* Iroofu 
.tlloflr.! foi mieinal ■e«’untv tin* jirejionderuiiee i* reVfU’sed, and 
hir (hi! ijnifiie.e a luajordy nt rn'»f|.t.h ti'otip^. la f'mjdoyeti m 
the ranir.til-.e-l for internal ueeurily the jir«ijMirtum is 

idfoii? rivhl Hnf I'.h ft* .'.even Indian 'ioldiiT’a. When, then-ha e, one 
e«int»'!it|}lale'i a fnluie h»r !n«hu in whieh, in phna' of the t'vrdint! 
Armv »>ri'umrtafion, (he (.•iUintry m ilt'ft'nileil uml put'died l-v 
e-v.-iusivelv Indian timta, jual nu (’atiuda relii'n on {'anudian 
troop! and In-land on Irialt troopH, it in eje.eiitial hi re,ill -e and 

® {•‘•<r rt<irti46|il«’, in t»» 5 «nw'tt«iu with tlm very nrruttn whieh ttioke nui m 
lloml.in in ihe sjtfin^’ of lU’dth n iSrltiah huttaiii-u Wiui !<r«<ueht uji fmm P**uii!i, 
iO* I thete eiju lio tfouht tlutt itu w|i|feitrah«‘e i*.tnli'il«iite*t fiinterndly !»» relieving 
.1 ainwtmn whi'di Iwd }K»»-ume hiyfdy ehttryiHl with eummuiud 
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bear in mind the dimensions and character of the 
problem of internal order and the part which the British 
It present plavs (to the general satisfaction of the countrywide 
in supporting peaceful government. It will of course be uniter, 
stood that the formations which go to make up the field 
in war are stationed in various parts of India m peace time, 
the units which for the time being constitute these fornaa-tioni 
are consequently available for internal security purposes. 
the event of mobilisation, these units in their respective forma 
tions would be moved to the front. The limiting factor, tlaere 
fore, in determining the numbers retained for internal secirri^ 
is the minimum that would be needed for this purpose tlnrotigh 
out India when the rest of the troops are assembled elsewhier 
for dealincr with external danger. 


Sources of Recruitment. 

116. To these two features, which distingnish the case ^ < 
India from that of any of the self-governing Dominions, viz 
(1) the neceswdty of being adequately organised and in su.f6.eiei 
military strength to deal with a danger of the first oi'cler 
magnitude on her frontiers, and (2) the need for large bodi( 
of troops to support internal order, whose neutrality in con 
munal conflict may be not only assured, but generally x’eoo^ 
nised, must be added a third. In contrast with the self-goveri 
ing Dominions, and indeed in contrast with almost the wTio. 
of the rest of the world, India presents to the observox* ^ a 
astonishing admixture not only of competing religions and. xd.'Vi 
races, but of races of widely different military capacity. Broad] 
speaking, one may say that those races which furnish tlies be; 
sepoys are emphatically not those which exhibit the grea'hei 
accomplishments of mind in an examination. The India 
intellectual has, as a rule, no personal longing for an am 
career. The comparison between India and Europe les 
Rusaa may be useful to convey an impression • of size a!Q 
density of population, but in any military estimate the oorr 
parison ends there. The contrast between areas and races i 
India that take to soldiering, and those that do not, bas t 
counterpart in Europe. Whereas the most virile of tlxe 
called martial races provide fine fighting material, other- con 
mumties and areas in India do not furnish a single man for tl 
r^ular Army. The Punjab supphes 54 per cent, of tine hot 
combatant troops in the Indian Army and, if the 19,000 Gruirlclas 
imnited from the independent State of ISTepal are exclnde< 
the Punjab contingent amounts to 62 per cent, of the wbo 
Indian Army. On the opposite page is a map showing tl 
lingers of combatants in the Indian Army drawn from, tl 
■vwious parts of India and from Nepal. 

We are aware of the suggestion, which is sometimes pi 
forwa^, that fiiis contrast does not represent so much a difif erexi< 
in mihtary quality as a deliberate policy adopted by the A.rn 
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authorities for some sinister purpose. The simplest and shortest 
answer is furnished by the figures of recruitment from India 
during the Great War, when it cannot be suggested that any 
discouragement was offered to recruitment in any area. Bengal, 
with a population of 45 millions, provided 7,000 combatant 
recruits; the Punjab, with a population of 20 millions, provided 
349,000 such recruits. The Punjab and the United Provinces 
between them provided three-fourths of the total number of 
combatant recruits raised throughout British India.* 

The plain fact is that the formation of an Indian national 
Army drawn from India as a whole, in which every member will 
recognise the rest as his comrades, in which Indian officers will 
lead men who may be of different races, and in which public 
opinion will have general confidence, is a task of the greatest 
possible difficulty. Strenuous efforts are being made by many 
Indian politicians to develop a more general sense of citizen¬ 
ship, and these efforts have the sympathy of all who sincerely 
desire to see the growth of Indian unity. The Army authorities 
are taking their share in the work of reducing the disparity 
which is no doubt due to economic and climatic considerations, 
and to the unseen but potent influences of tradition and of race 
Cadet corps in the various universities are paid for out of Army 
funds. In 1923 the Territorial Forces Act was passed, and 
23 Territorial units (including four urban battalions) have been 
formed in all parts of India, in which the selection is not limited 
to the classes recruited in the regular Army. But the change 

* The following extract from “ India’s Contribution to the Great War,” 
published by authority of the Government of India, Calcutta, 1923, illustrates 
the share each province took in obtaining combatant and non-combatant 
recruits up to the Armistice :— 


Province. 

Combatant 

recruits 

enlisted. 

Non- 

Combatant 

recruits 

enlisted. 

Total. 

Madras. 

... 1 51,223 

41,117 

92,340 

Bombay ... . 

... i 41,272 

30,211 

71,483 

Bengal. 

... i 7,117 

61,935 

69,052 

United Provinces . 

163,678 

117,665 

281,143 

Punjab... ... . 

... ‘ 349,688 

97,288 

446,976 

North-West Frontier Province 

... I 32,181 

13,050 

46,231 

Baluchistan . 

1,761 

327 

2,088 

Burma. 

14,094 

4,679 

18,673 

Bihar and Orissa . 

8,676 

32,976 

41,662 

Central Provinces . 

5,376 

9,631 

16,007 

Assam. 

942 

14,182 

16,124 

Ajmer-Merwaia . 

7,341 

1,632 

8,973 

Total 

... 1 683,149 

1 

414,493 

1,097,642 


In addition, a total of 68,904 recruits were obtained from Nepal. 
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